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The Presidency was, in fine, to be Diazed by: these 
two men, The chief leaders of the revolt against this 
scheme were Generals Serrano and Gomez. Serrano 
was soon seized and executed, and last Sunday the 
forces of Gomez (according to an official account) 
were broken up and scattered by Government troops. 
Gomez is said to have escaped. Altogether during the 
proscriptions nearly a hundred persons have been 
executed, including cighteen Generals. Obregon is now 
the only candidate for the Presidency, and it is proposed 
to increase the term of oflice from four to six years. 
The Calles-Obregon scheme is working according to plan. 

* * 7 * 

At the New South Wales General Election last Saturday 
the Labour Government of Mr. Lang was decisively 
defeated. A few months ago the Labour Party was so 
disunited that Mr. Lang seemed to have little chance 
of success, but he cleverly reunited it, and at the last 
moment nobody could predict with confidence what the 
result of the elections would be. It turned out, however, 
that Mr. Lang, in purchasing the general support of 
Labour, had finally estranged the balancing voters. 
Even his Budget surplus of one and a half million pounds 
and his seductive promise of child endowment did not 
avail him. After all, the surplus was due to very heavy 
taxation, and if his Government had been returned the 
taxation would have become worse. 

a * * * 

The issue of main political importance was whether 
it was permissible for a Government to take its orders 
from bodies outside Parliament. Mr. Lang and _ his 
colleagues were notoriously mere delegates of Labour 
bodies. So vital did Mr. Bruce, the Australian Prime 
Minister, think this issue to be that he took the unusual 
course of speaking publicly against Mr. Lang. Mr. Lang 
had flatly refused to co-operate in Federal financial 
schemes, holding that New South Wales was a much 
too humanitarian State to be corrupted by that back- 
ward Federal organization, the Loan Council. Mr. 
Bavin, who will succeed Mr. Lang as Premier in New 
South Wales, will be at the head of a Coalition Govern- 
ment formed of the Nationalist and Country Parties. 
He will readily co-operate with the Federal Government. 

* we * * 

The prospect of a settlement of the Flag question in 
South Africa is brighter than it has been for a long 
time. Mr. Tielman Roos has said that he is willing 
to reconsider the whole question. True, he spoke “ for 
himself,” but as he has been the champion of ‘ 
surrender ” to the South African Party, the Government 
will almost certainly follow his lead if he now works for 
conciliation, 


‘no 


* * * 


The first meeting of the new Dail was held in Dublin 
on Tuesday. Mr. Cosgrave was elected President of the 
Executive Council by a majority of six votes. He is 
thus in a stronger position than he was in the last Dail 
but is, of course, far from having the strength he hoped 
to gain at the General Election. For the first time the 
Dail is a full house, as Mr. De Valera and his Republicans 
took the oath and were present. When taking the oath 
Mr. De Valera repeated his former explanation that he 
regarded it as an “empty formula.” Thus the warning 
of the Hicrarchy’s recent Pastoral has been entirely 
ignored, and it is not thought that the Hierarchy will 
say anything more on the subject at present. The attend- 
ance of the Republicans at the Dail is, however, distinctly 
for the public good. Mr. De Valera will now be judged 
by his actions day by day instead of getting a kind of 
mystical importance attached to the wild and whirling 
words he projected from country meetings. 


It is believed that there will be little 
business for several weeks. Perhaps the ordinary jay. 
liamentary business if it absorbs Mr. De Valera’s attention 
will deflect him from his purpose of later raising Constitu- 
tional questions in an acute form. There are signs that a 


contentious 


ggle is preparing between Protectionists and Free 
Traders. Mr. Cosgrave’s party is in the main for F 
Trade, though Mr. Cosgrave, of course, 
“ selective tariffs,” but the Republicans are rapid!y he- 
coming out-and-out Protectionists. Those who hope that 
Mr. De Valera’s power will dwindle ask for nothing better 
than that he should try to raise high tariffs again 

' 


England and Northern Ireland with whom t 
of the trade of the Free. State is carried on, 


struggle 


appro. of 


s 


hre« -quarters 


* * * * 

Writing last week on the Bill which the Government 
have based on the Blanesburgh Report, we expressed 
the strong hope that the Government, though unable 
to adopt all the financial recommendations of the Report 
at present, would add a rider to their Bill. This rider 
would pledge them to adopt all the financial 1 
mendations as soon as the finances of the Unemployiient 


com. 


Insurance Fund made this possible. A unanitious 
Report is much too good a thing to be ignored. We 
read with much satisfaction in the Times of Thursday 
that the Government will probably do this, 

* a *k * 


On Thursday, October 6th, the Prime Minister fot 


the fifth successive year addressed a mass mecting of 
the Unionist delegates. He said that he had gone to 


Canada with the one object of exploding once and for 
all the insidious legend that this country was played out, 
As regards industry, he had great hopes of thy 
movement for reaching peace in industry by 
negotiations within individual trades between masters 
and men. “ That is the right way.” He rejoiced in 
the new note at the Trades Union Cengress which accom- 
panied abuse of himself, and he agreed that the Goycrn- 
ment should “ keep out of the picture.” Agriculture 
was causing the Government grave concern. At present 
there was no machinery for long-term credits for farm 
mortgages, and the Government recognized that the 
machinery must be created. -He promised that the 
Government would make known their views on House 
of Lords reform before the end of this year, and he 
ended up by expressing his preference for a “ national” 
over a purely party policy. We have 
matter in our first leading article. 
x a “ 

Incidenially, Mr. Baldwin put three questions t 
Lord Rothermere, who through his 
been persistently attacking the Government: (1) 1 
Lord Rothermere a supporter of the Unionist Party, 
with me as leader? (2) Is Lord Rothermere a supporte: 
of the Unionist Party with someone clse as leader? (3! 
Is Lord Rothermere a supporter of Mr. Lloyd George! 


new 


t 
ALIPCCl 


diseussed this 


newspapers has 


A statesman who puts direct questions to a news 
paper steps on to poor tactical ground. He makes 


for his critics the openings of which they may have 
been sorely in need—as we think Lord Rothecrmer 
was. It was all too easy for Lord Rothermere to answet 
proudly in the Daily Mail that his papers are all * inde- 
pendent,” and will remain so, and that he is interested, 
not in what party is in power, but only in the question 
whether the country is being well or badly gover 
* a * * 


ed, 


Preaching to the American Legion at St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, last Sunday, the Bishop of London spoke 
about the teaching of history in American schools, 
and said: “I have been assured by young men with 
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whom I have conversed that they have been taught 
to hate this country.” We cannot help remarking that 
these words were unfortunate, and are more likely to 
defeat than to help the cause which the Bishop notori- 
ously has at heart. We have all heard of those history 
books in American schools which paint in too dark 
colours the policy of George IIT. and Lord North; but 
we also know that there has been in recent years a 
yemarkable tendency to teach history more generously. 
Besides, some of the younger school of American his- 
torians have been discovering even more justifications 
for British policy than are generally accepted as such in 
this country. 
ment of the good that is being done, rather than a con- 


In these circumstances an acknowledg- 


demnation of the bad, would have been more appro- 
The pulpit is not the place to make the least 
The 


priate. 
mistake, as the congregation cannot answer back. 
answers, alas! come later. 

* * * » 

The deputation which visited the Secretary for War 
on Tuesday to protest against the War Office scheme for 
controlling the Surrey which lie 
between Hindhead, Elstead and Milford was one of the 
most powerful deputations of the kind ever called together. 
The Secretary for War promised not to build roads across 


glorious commons 


the commons and to protect the trees. These are points 
to the good, but his other promise not to erect permanent 
buildings has not a corresponding value. A permanent 
building might exact some attention to its architecture 
but a so-called temporary building (which might remain 
for many months or perhaps years) might be a perfect 
eyesore. Altogether, the Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans to the very strong case presented by 
Lord Midleton, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher and Mr. Lloyd George 
He would not pledge himself 
that the commons should not be put to more military 
uses in future than they have been in the past. In fact, 
he foresaw that they would be used very much more. 


reply of 


%* * * * 

Now that the Army is being rapidly mechanized its 
range is, of course, vastly greater than it was, and everyone 
admit that the comparatively small space of 
Aldershot is inadequate—the Army must overflow some- 
where. But those who retain a sense of perspective and 
regard the amenities of these lovely commons as one of 


must 


the most prized possessions of the holiday-making towns- 
man look with dismay upon the prospect of such places 
being continually trampled down by tanks, dragons and 
so forth. One good sign is that public feeling about the 
War Office proposal runs stronger than in any ot!cr case 
of this kind that we can remember. Public opinio:: :veans 
to save these 4,000 acres. The deputation had to be 
content for the time being with Sir Laming’s offer to 
discuss “* safeguards ”’ with a committee formed from the 
deputation, but Lord Midleton made it plain that the 
acceptance of this offer was without prejudice. He did 
hot go back upon one of his demands. 

% ** * * 

Dr. K. S. Harkness of New York has given to St. 
Andrews University the princely sum of £100,000. This 
munificenece is remarkable enough in itself, but it is 
made more remarkable by the stipulation that most of 
the money is to be spent towards making the University 
residential as Oxford and Cambridge are residential. 
The Scottish Universities, except St. Andrews, may be 
said to be mingled with the population of great cities— 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen—and there is nothing 
resembling the collegiate system of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. If a change is to be made St. Andrews is 


obviously the University to begin with, for it is the most 
conspicuous thing in the town if it does not dominate it, 
Dr. Harkness is providing for residential Fellowships 
and for housing the Fellows. To become a resident don 
at St. Andrews ought to be a career to attract the finest 
scholars in the Kingdom. And so may it be! 
x oo a . 

It is a pleasure to be able to that the Jewish 

community has on the whole received with great goodwill 


say 


the article in the Spectator which appealed for more 
humane methods in the slaughter of animals in accord- 
ance with Jewish rites. We appealed to Jews to adopt 


some means, such as the Weinberg apparatus, for 
avoiding the present “ casting”? process, and we note 


that the Jewish Chronicle, for instance, in backing up 
our appeal, remarks truly that it has made the same 
appeal for many years. ‘ The article,” says the Jewish 
Chronicle, “is kindly in tone, in fact was inspired with 
humaneness_ to That we have to suffer the 
indignity of such an appeal and yet recognize its right- 


Jews, 


eousness is the fault, not of our contemporary, but of 
those who are charged by the community with looking 
after the affairs of ‘Schechita.’ That is exactly the kind 
of response to our appeal which we hoped for, and 
which we greatly value. It deepens our belief that 
reform is practicable. 

* * a * 

The papers of last Saturday published two letters 
which the late Sir Henry Wilson had written to Mr. Lloyd 
George, one in 1919 and the other in 1922. They are 
warm-hearted letters, telling Mr. Lloyd George of the 
writer’s admiration for the part he played in the War, 
and, indeed, saying that no one man had done so much 
to win the War. Mr. Lloyd George produced these 
letters, which he had fortunately preserved, as an answer 
to the ridicule and abuse of him which appears in Sir 
Henry Wilson’s published diaries. How can Sir Henry 
Wilson, the casual reader asks, have possibly written 
both the abuse and this extravagant praise ? 
is really simple. The ridicule and abuse referred, not 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s Prime Ministership during the 
War, but to his peace policy, and to his policy after 
the War in regard to Ireland. 


The answer 


* * * % 


When that has been said, however, it must be admitted 
that Sir Henry Wilson’s pen turned too easily from 
invective to panegyric. The 
correct manner of reading diaries. must 
read in the context of the author’s temperament. If 
that is not known to the reader it ought, if possible, to 
be ascertained. Sir Henry Wilson brilliant, 
explosive, but affectionate man, who dashed dowi his 
thoughts as quickly as they leaped into his brain. His 
contempt for politicians was inconsistent, as he had a 
good deal of the politician in his own composition. If 
the editor of the diaries had known of these letters to 
Mr. Lloyd George he would certainly have published 
them; but even now that they are published they do 
not take us very much further. The judicious reader of 
the diaries will bear in mind that 
possible to most of the questions which Sir Henry Wilson 


incident is a lesson in the 


Diaries be 


Was a 


Various answers are 


raises with his inimitable liveliness. 
* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102}} ; on Wednesday week 102? ; Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 853x.d. ; on Wednesday 
Conversion Loan (3) per 


Wednesday week 74 33 ; 


a year ago 1013. 


week 853x.d.; a year ago 84}x.d. 
cent.) was on Wednesday 75% ; on 
a year ago 74}. 
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Unionism and Youth 


OTHING better happened at the Unionist Con- 
ference at Cardiff than the beating off of the 
gloomy critics who wanted to prevent the Government 
from giving more votes to women. The Prime Minister 
could not, in any case, have listened to such advice, as he 
was doubly and trebly pledged. But quite apart from 
that, the policy of those who wanted to hold up the 
grant of the vote was riddled with a want of under- 
standing and a want of faith. 

Disraeli said that if a political party did not appeal 
to the youth of the country its fate was sealed, and he 
was perfectly right. It was cynicism of the worst sort 
to plead as an adequate reason for withholding the vote 
that the youngest voters are all Socialists. If they are, 
they will learn better some day. In no circumstances 
can the refusal of the vote be regarded as one of the 
proper defences of Unionist policy. The right answer 
for us Unionists to make to such an argument is that 
youth belongs by right to our party because 
Unionism stands, or ought to stand, for all that is 
noblest and most attractive in politics, and that if 
the youth of Great Britain does not yet know where 
its loyalty is due, the Unionist Party must not rest until 
it has made its own claim good. 

After all, there is something very generous and likeable 
in the impatience of youth, which cannot tolerate a 
present grievance and busies its mind with short cuts 
to the millennium. Metternich said that a man of twenty 
who did not harbour revolutionary ideas showed a want 
of heart, and that a man of thirty who had revolutionary 
ideas showed a want of head. There is a great deal of 
truth in that. If the vote had been refused now to girls 
of twenty-one, there would merely have been a delay. 
The next non-Unionist Government would have followed 
the example of nearly all other democratic countries and 
granted the universal adult vote. Even from the mere 
politician’s point of view the Unionist Party would then 
have lost all along the line ; it would have lost the eredit 
of a generous act, and it would have tarried in presenting 
that appeal to youth which it is now its instant duty 
to make. 

The last sentences of Mr. Baldwin's speech to the 
Unionist Conference at Cardiff on Thursday, October 6th, 
contained, in our opinion, much more important matter 
than all the rest. He said that in his belief no single 
party in Great Britain could now count upon a sufficient 
majority over the other two so long as the parties made 
their appeal on purely party lines. ‘ Our duty is,” he 
said, ‘ while holding fast to our principles, to build on 
them a national policy which will bring to our support the 
armies of those who owe no particular allegiance and the 
armies of those who prefer a stable Government to 
giving support to either of the other two parties.” This 
is a return, of course, to Mr. Baldwin’s original form. 
Again and again in the early days of his Government 
he acknowledged that he drew an appreciable part of 
his strength from those who were not normally Con- 
servatives. We who hoped passionately for a really 
national policy believed that Mr. Baldwin would be 
able to do what he obviously and sincerely wished. 
Events, no doubt, have hampered him, and he may 
have been still more hampered by reluctant colleagues ; 
but however that may be, he still has a fair field 
before him. 

The Labour campaign against the Trade Unions Act, 
for instance, fell quite flat. We must confess to our 

urprisc. We thought that the Labour leaders would 


be able successfully, however inaccurately, to represent 
the Act as an attack upon trade unionism. It is diflicult 
to measure such an intangible thing, but it seems that 
there is a good deal of quiet, if not very vocal, sympathy 
with the Act among trade unionists themselves. Although 
this is a very happy outcome for the Government, the 
test has not yet come. The test will be in the working 
of the Act, for there is no doubt that in many eases it 
gives an opening to a revengeful employer to visit strikers 
with worse penalties than they would deserve if he can 
secure a legal ruling in his own favour. The Act is 
necessarily so shaky in its definitions that nobody can 
safely predict that the law will not incline to the side 
of the employers without any fault attaching to judges 
and magistrates, who will, of course, administer the law 
as they understand it. We hope that the new movement 
for conciliation between masters and men in industry 
will indefinitely postpone any need for the invocation 
of the Act. None of the odium which at time 
seemed probable will then fall upon Mr. Baldwin. There 
is no reason in the world why his broad policy of fellow- 
ship and fairness should not forthwith go on and prosper 
if he will re-state it with all his old feeling and energy, 
We trust that he will. We hope that if he is deterred 
by a certain sensitiveness after the unfair abuse which 
has been heaped upon him, he will remember that 


one 


a Prime Minister who leads must dispense with 
sensitiveness. His assailants need not be taken too 
seriously. 

We have often expressed our preference for the word 
“ Unionist’ over the word “ Conservative,’ and we 


were glad to read in the Observer of last Sunday Mr. 
Garvin’s persuasive remarks on this subject. It is true 
that Unionism originally had a particular reference to 
the incorporating Union with Ireland, but it is capable 
of a much broader and loftier significance, and it is this 
significance with which the Unionist Party ought to 
invest it. The word “ Conservative ” is in itself rather 
repellent to youth. Youth, with its dreams and visions, 
does not want to conserve that in which it does not 


believe. But the word “ Unionism” is in itself an 
aspiration. Unionism is a state of mind, a creed, a 
philosophy. It believes in uniting instead of in splitting 
up. It stands for cohesion, as against all those ccntri- 


fugal forces of politics that too easily beset us. The 
world of political man might not unfairly be divided 
into two classes: those who are unionists by instinct 


and those who are particularists, just as it has 
been said that all men are either Aristotelians or 
Platonists. 


What more inspiring thought for young men and 
women than that they belong to a party which believes 
in the union of classes, in the common interests and the 
mutual helpfulness of all those who glory in British 
citizenship ?_ It is related of Cobden that when leading 
some popular cause one night in the House of Commons, 
his gaze fell upon a party of young men who had saun- 
tered into the House after dinner and stood at the Bar 
in their braided waistcoats and the other glories of their 
evening clothes. “ Your fathers led us at Agincourt,’ 
exclaimed Cobden, turning to them; “ will not 
lead us now?” It is good news that the Unionist 
Party recognized at Cardiff the urgent necessity of 
engaging the assistance of youth. Youth has its day, 
and it must also have its say. There is no peril, but 
only hope, for Unionism in allying itself with the youth 
of the country, 
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A question de la Macédoine, said a gloomy French 
L politician, c'est une macédoine de questions. It 
is, indeed. Those look at 
the fresh trouble in Macedonia will do well to remember 
that in the Balkans the blame never belongs wholly to 
In the present instance Yugoslavia has very 
Bulgaria, but it 
remembered that in past times Yugoslavia, or, rather, 
the chrysalis Serbia from which Yugoslavia emerged, 
worked as busily as any other Balkan Power at trying 
to make the facts in Austria and Turkey fit in with 
her national desires. 
chipped or hewn to make a political case, 


who on from a distance 


one side. 


distinct grievances against must be 


When facts are being deliberately 
a great deal 
of violence is required. Yugoslavia is now suffering ; 
but the times have been when she made others suffer. 
We have only to look back to 1914, when the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand revolu- 
tionaries, to observe an outrage just like those which 


was murdered by Serbian 
have been committed by Bulgarian revolutionaries and 
against which Yugoslavia is now justly protesting. 

The Internal Revolutionary Organization which exists 
in Bulgarian Macedonia is charged with various criminal 
which the 
outrages in Yugoslav Macedonia and the assassination of 
Kovatchevitch, the 
at Ishtip. It a political tragedy 
should happen just now 


acts, of most have been bomb 


important 
Yugoslavian commander 
that 


when the new policy of con- 


General 
is such things 
ciliation between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia seemed in a 
The 


may be accounted for, not merely by the assassination 


fain way to succeed. intense anger of Yugoslavia 
and the attacks on defenceless villages (though these 
would justify most of it), but by the very vivid recol- 
lection which every Yugoslavian has of the controversy 
with Albania when it was felt that Albania was being 
used Italy. 
Behind all Yugoslavia’s fury and anxiety is a genuine 
Without attri- 
buting any sinister designs to Italy, we may point out 


as a pawn by This needs emphasizing. 


fear of her powerful neighbour, Italy. 


that if Bulgaria and Yugoslavia should go to war and 
reduce one another to financial if not political impotence, 
as they very well might, the ambition of Italy to be 
more readily listened to in the Balkans than she is 
to-day would not be at all ill-served. 

Bulgaria deserves a word of recognition for the good 
sense with which she has met the demands from Yugo- 
Nobody doubts the guilt of the Internal Revolu- 
tionary Organization ; 


slavia. 
the only questions are to what 
extent the Bulgarian Government has wished to stop 
the misdeeds of the Organization, and whether, if it 
wishes to stop them, it is really able to do so. The 
Organization has more than once defied the Bulgarian 
Government, and the Government has shown that it 


Open-Air 


ps we look with horror on an age which accepted 
the child chimney sweep, atd employed children 
r long hours in factories and mines; yet in point of 
time that period is separated from ours by hardly more 
than half a century. Will our present attitude towards 
‘choo! children cause a like condemnation in our descen- 
dants of 1977? 
By the time that the employment of children in factories 
had ceased, peopie had become used to the idea of their 
being kept in confinement, and thus it was that, in 
1870, the School Board Act substituted the educational 





The Macedonian Imbroglio 


did not feel to retaliate. 


the Macedonian deputies in the Bulgarian 


strong cnough Last spring 
Parliament 
objected to the application of any of the decisions of 
the Greco-Bulgarian Mixed Commission for the settle- 
ment of Macedonia. In other words, they objected to 
the policy which their Government clearly saw was 
essential for the satisfaction of Most Mace- 
donians are now Greeks; but if the Bulgarian revolu- 
tionaries had their way, they would alter the ethnical 
statistics in their favour by sheer murder. Even as it 
is, they unblushingly argue that Salonika is a Bulgarian 


Greece. 


town. The Bulgarian Government has proclaimed martial 
law in Bulgarian Macedonia, and has announced its 


intention of breaking up the Revolutionary Organization. 
The Yugoslavian 
credit 


its side, deserves 
to 
Belgrade seems to have no intention of forcing matters 
till Bulgaria has had a fair chance of putting her house 


in order, 


Government, on 


for having enough patience wait and see. 


Can the Bulgarian Government do it? The Times 
suggests that sympathy with the grievances of the 
Bulgarian minority in Yugoslavia may induce many 


Bulgarians to oppose the Government. Moreover, the 
Bulgarian Army, upon which the Bulgarian Government 
will to depend in the last for 


resistance, is largely recruited from Macedonia. 


have resort overcoming 
This 
is an awkward fact, though it was no doubt inevitable, 
because service witn the colours lasts for twelve years 
and the ordinary Bulgarian will not leave his land for 
so long. Yet again, the difficulties of even a loyal army 


operating in the mountains of Macedonia would be 


immense—-comparable, and more than comparable, with 
the difficulties of Great Britain in the Boer War. We 
must all wish the Bulgarian Government well in its 
task. It is intolerable that the Internal Organization 


should persistently try to prevent the improvement of 
If a trial of 
to 


Bulgaria’s relations with her neighbours. 


strength were postponed, it would have come 
some time. 

Although the situation is tiresome and dangerous, 
we cannot help remembering with gratitude and hope 
what happened in 1925, when the League was invoked 
by Bulgaria to protect her from a frontier attack by 
the Greeks. The Council of the League then expressed 
its solemn opinion that these frontier affairs, which are 
continually being brought about by the various “ com- 
mittces,”’ or racial revolutionary groups, did not justify 
war between States. The dispute was quickly composed 
in a manner which added greatly to the prestige of the 
League, and we must hope that if the new trouble comes 
before the League—and we cannot see why it should 


not-—the experience will be repeated. 


Schools 


factory for the industrial factory. With such a beginning 
it is small wonder that these schools took little or no 
The State paid the 


piper and expected results, and cared little how these 


account of the nature of the child. 
results were obtained. The school buildings themselves 
seemed to take a manufacturing plant for their model. 
It is only very recently that the need for the study of 
the child’s nature, and the need for the adaptation of 
the schoo! to this nature, has been at all widely recognized. 
Even to-day we are very far from having reached the 
ideal. Children still herded in thousands 


are their 
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into barrack-like schools, deprived of the air and sunlight 
which is their birthright, their natural activity is repressed, 
and they are taught and talked at instead of being 
allowed to learn. 

The intimate relationship between body and mind is 
only slowly, very slowly, becoming recognized. As 
Professor Findlay has said, the child is body-mind or 
mind-body ; and just as the child’s earliest perceptions 
of the world around him take place through his body, 
so, too, he later desires, above all things, to express his 
thoughts and ideas in terms of muscular activity. 

Are there then no schools which take into account 
the child’s physical needs while catering for his mental 
equipment ? Yes, there are, but the general public is 
hardly aware of their existence. They are called open- 
air schools, and during the past twenty years the move- 
ment in favour of these schools has been steadily growing, 
and the good effects on nutrition, growth, and general 
health of returning the child, during school hours, to his 
natural environment of the open air and sunlight are 
slowly being recognized. 

But the open-air school means far more than this, for 
it gives the teacher the opportunity—denicd by the 
ordinary type of school—of utilizing, and not repressing, 
the child nature in all the manifold processes of education. 
There is space for freedom (not licence), for activity 
(not riot), and all the time there is opportunity for the 
development of the intelligence, rather than the cramming 
of the mind with facts. The harmonious development 
of the child in all parts of his nature—body, mind, and 
spirit—is facilitated, nay demanded, by this, at any rate 
partial, return of the civilized child to Nature. 

The open-air schools movement, perhaps strongest 
in England, is spreading to all parts of the civilized 
world. In Australia, in certain States, namely South 


The Idea of 


[In view of the general interest aroused by this subject we are 
er ea three further articles, of which this from an eminent 

uddhist priest and ascetic is the first. The next will be from 
Dr. Evans-Wentz, the learned editor of The Tibetan Book of the 
Dead, reviewed in our issue of September 10th. The final article will 
be by Mrs. Besant. We do not propose to offer our own views, 
but our readers will know that we completely disagree with the 
theory of Reincarnation.—Ep. Spectator.] 


| the first time in the history of the world, the 

Buddha Sakya Muni, of the royal house of the Sakyas 
of Kapilavastu, enunciated the doctrine of Rebirth on a 
scientific basis. In his twenty-ninth year the Prince 
wished to put an end to the ills of disease, old age, decay, 
and the dissolution of the physical body. To find out 
the way to achieve this object he made “the Great 
Renunciation,” and spent six years in search and strife. 
In his thirty-fifth year he became the fully enlightened 
Buddha, and from that time he spent forty-five years in 
preaching the Law of Cause and Effect and the Law of 
Dependent Origination with its twelve bases. 

By Yoga processes he had acquired the supercosmic 
knowledge which we call “ divine insight ” and * divine 
hearing”; these attributes of the Yogi are not to be 
confounded with the untrained psychic experiences of 
clairaudience and clairvoyance. Other religions taught 
the doctrine of God and Soul, but the Buddha taught the 
new doctrine of freedom from anger, lust, and foolishness, 
The ego, according to the psychology of the Buddha, is 
the creation of the deluded mind, influenced by the five 


sense organs. The deluded individual tries to follow 


the path of cosmic consciousness, while the Buddha dis- 
covered the Way to acquire Wisdom, whereby the mind 
can be purified and Truth realized, thereby gaining the 
fruits of unconditioned Nibbana, which is freedom from 


Australia and Tasmania, the newer school buildings 
tend towards an open-air type, while in New Zealand 
a voluntary body—the Open Air Schools League— 


which has for its motto “Every school an open-air 


school,” is pressing hard for this very necessary reform, 
The New Zealand movement is particularly interesting 
as it is essentially a parents’ movement, and is a very 
welcome sign that parents are at last, and none too soon, 
beginning to take a practical interest in the conditions 
under which their children are taught. 

In this country open-air schools for sick children are 
to be found dotted here and there throughout the country, 
while in certain areas new elementary and secondary 
schools are being built on open-air, or semi-open-air lines, 
The Derbyshire County Council, for instance, has sect a 
good example by deciding that all its new schools, both 
primary and secondary, shall be open-air schools. The 
new elementary schools in Leeds are of an excellent open- 
air design, and in Glasgow the feeling in favour of all 
schools being open-air schools is very strong. These are 
only a few examples, but they are sullicient to show the 
modern tendency in school buildings. It would appear 
that among the most progressive educational authorities 
opinion is steadily veering in favour of plenty of space, 
and buildings of a semi-permanent and less costly type. 
And this is wise, for our ideas are ever changing, and 
palatial schools, erected at great cost, may well prove 
hindrances to future educational developments, cven 
as at the present time they take no account of the child’s 
physical needs. 

Health, happiness, and real education, as opposed to 
mere schooling, are the things for which the open-air 
school stands, and a far greater provision of open-air 
schools for all classes of the school population would 
do much to make us a stronger and more intelligent race, 


Reincarnation 


the basic evils of lobha (covetousness), 
hatred, anger), and moha, or wrong thought due to lack 
of scientific insight. 

Buddhism denies the existence of a 
residing inside the body and taking flight at the death 
of the physical body. Such animistic ontology is set 
aside by the Lord Buddha. Man is a combination of five 
iggregates, called skandhas, which are rupa, vedani, 
saiiia, samkira and vifhina. Space does not permit 
me to enter into the signification of these terms. Su 
it to say that the Lord Buddha claimed that man was 
not created by any God or Lord, but that he is Eternal, 
existing without beginning and without end. 

Other religions posit Eternity to the Deity and make 
man a Slave of the Deity. In Buddhism all is Eternal 
and has potentialities of divinity. Rebirth of the five 
skandhas is caused by the force of Karma, whic) is 
controlled by the “law of dependent causality.” Man 
is a psychic complex, one-fourth material and_ three- 
fourths psychical. The non-material psychic portion is 
undecaying. The body dies, or rather is dissolved, at 
death, and the psychic portion continues to exist in 
another life, according to the merits or demerits of the 
Karma accumulated in the previous life. Man sows and 
also reaps. He is reaping the effect of his past Karma, 
and in this life he is creating fresh Karma by his thouglits, 
words, and deeds. We suffer because we are ignorant, 
and the Buddha showed the Way to destroy ignorance. 
In ignorance man thinks he is created by a Deity, who 
has power to kill or make him live. Such a despotic God 
is ignored by Buddhism. 

Gods are also under Law of Cause and Effect, and if they 
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do foolish things they, too, have to suffer. Nihilism, 
materialism, monotheism, atheism, polytheism, panthe- 
jsm are not recognized in the great evolutionary scheme 
propounded by the Buddha. The changes of seasons, 
the changes that the apple tree undergoes within twelve 
months, are verisimilitudes of the rebirth process of the 
human being. Gods can help a good man, and they can 
injure evil people. to die and be reborn. 
The life history of Jesus is a good example. He is living 
in heaven, and, for no fault of His, He is sent to be reborn 
on earth, 


Gods. too, have 


and He goes through all human experiences, 
and dies, and lives three days in purgatory, and again 
lives on earth for forty days, and goes to heaven, and 
again He has to reappear on this earth, and then the final 
And He has declared that 
the earth and heavens shall be destroyed, but not Truth. 

The doctrine of Rebirth is not a speculative dogma, 
but a verifiable truth. To gain it, the psychic student 
has to wear the armour of the eight principles of the Middle 
Path of right insight, right desires, right speech, right 
conduct, right livelihood, right effort to destroy evil and 
create good, right training of the conscious mind, and right 
He must be free from fear, and forget the 
Cruelty, destruc- 


disappearance takes place. 


illumination. 


Self that gives him so much trouble. 


Travelling 


as thought travels, without 
a world untroubled by the fears 
? JT believe we shall, but the 
lay seems distant, for never were frontiers more jealously 
guarded than they are to-day. 


we ever travel, 


am 


a passport, in 
and stresses of the past 


In order to obtain pe rmission to travel in the twelve 
countries which I recently visited, I had to spend long 
venings and at least one laborious day in filling up a 
nultiplicity of forms inquiring into my past and present 
intention 


circumstances and future s, and submitting them 


to the representatives of the nations concerned. 
Poland demanded my 


family was compost d of 


original nationality, what my 
if a married lady state name of 


husband). and concluded with a sinister demand for the 
lescription of my passport—against which I wrote 
“Nuisanee.”’ The form on which Lithuania catechizes 


ntending travellers is lithographed on a kind of blotting 


per which smudges all entries not made in indelible 
possess. As for Lat ia, that 


mv social position was, 





encil, a weapon I do not 


ountry demanded to know what 


the 


name of the authority which issued my passport, 
nd in what army I had served—diflicult and delicate 
uestions to answer off-hand. On some of the forms I 
had to declare that ‘* the above informations are correct ” 


fter affixing my Paraksts, taydellinen, nimi, unter- 
chrift, paraksa, podpis ” or signature, in the several 
ernaculars, and paying various sums to the officials 


ncerned for stamping my petitions with violet cagl S, 


hippogriffs and other emblems. 


The document in which a Knieht of the Most 
Order of the Garter has commended me 


1 


good offices of all concerned, pra 


Noble 
to the care and 
v1 i¢ that I be allowed to 

ally only a ticket-of- 
ith’s tour it had been attacked 
addition to the 
co abroad again I shall 


Austen Chamberlain 


freely on my occasions, 
ave: at the end of my moi 
by thirty oflicials in thirty places, mn 
riginal dozen, so that when I 
hay to trouble Sir 
Of if I 


lormalities would 


once more. 


these 


more 


tional ‘* erook,”’ 


and 


] . , . 
whole thing forged for 


murse, wert int rn 


be 


expensive, for I could hav 


an 


simpl r not much 
the 
[ speak of what I know in regard to 


this matter, for once when I was 


a five-pound note. 


a prisoner of war in 





tion, dishonesty, unlawful sense enjoyments, falsehood, 
drinking intoxicants, are obstacles in the path. He has 
to love all, speak sweetly to all, be generous, treat every- 
one with equal kindness, and be ready to be of service 
to others. 

There are times of spiritual growth for each nation, 
and an auspicious time is now come for the English people 
to progress in the path of true wisdom and happiness. 
Scepticism and the blind acceptance of fundamentalist 
dogmas which had their root origins in Arabia among a 
nomadic people must be given up if you in this country 
to absolute Truth. Truth the 
personal property of the individual who makes the Great 
Renunciation and the effort to acquire it. Wisdom and 
love are eternal; reaching them you reach Nirvana. 
Prayer to a deity, belief E 


desire realize becomes 


in theological dogmatisms of an 
unscientific age and following the leadership of muddle- 
renounced. Man must stand 
on his legs and not ride on the back of a donkey. Indi- 


Vidualistic development is absolutely necessary, and then 


headed theologians must be 


will come the supe rdivine insight that man has to be 


reborn again many million times before he reaches 
absolute perfection. 
THe ANA 


sARIKA DHARMAPALA, 


in Ruritania 


a forged 


hiding in Constantinople, I did, in fact, secure 
rnatures, and 


passport, complete with photographs, sig 
y leaf of a war-time 
city may be easily duplicated in the green London 
to-day. 


visas ; and what may be done in the dry 


ol 


But passports are not the only snags in the 


path of 


the wayfarer. In the middle of the night one hears 
the clank of swords outside one’s wagon-lit wh travel- 
ling in Ruritania. Comes a knock, and a cloaked, 
spurred, belted figure demands that one should come to 


the other end of the train to open one’s luggage. It is a 
hard life, the traveller's. Yet it is with travellers that 
the hope of the world’s dD sts to-day 

If one is travelling fast, flying part of the way and 
sending one’s heavy baggage by sea, in an effort to cover 


as much territory as possible in a limited time, officialdom 
comes down with a heavy hand. In one small country, 


where my luggage was in bond, I enlisted the help of a 
Ruritanian Foreign Office official, but even with his 
prevailing presence it took four hours of patient endeavour 
to release my effects from the convolutions of that Chinese 


Wall which is stifling Europe. 


First of all my friend called at the Customs House with 
my keys. The box was duly inspected. All that was 
now needed, he said, was for me to appear in person to 
sign my name. So I arrived at the Customs Ho at 
the appointed hour and after some delay the d its 
relating to the trunk were produced. I noticed, however 
—and to my alarm—that they were bound into a large 
blue file. Knowing the wavs of Government Depart- 
ments, I felt this boded evil. 

The papers required a stamp which could only be 
obtained upstairs. We waited in a queue to buy it. But 
we waited in the wrong plac SO Wi had to vo and st ind 
in another queue. Then we returned to the first queue, 
which was where the stamps. were flixed These 
manocecur res occupied hall in hour. The blue file was now 


who led us back to the bur 
ted. There was now a qu here also, 
Finally I was informed 
reigner, the Chief of the 


my case, A 


civen to a matron, iu whence 


it had origina in 
which we 
that 


Customs himself 


linge red Pp 


hurrv and a fo 


iti ntly. 
as I was i 


would pass 9b note was 
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written to him asking him to “rush” the matter through. 
Behind another damsel I now ascended the stairs to the 
Chief’s room, where my jubilance was damped by a wait 
of twenty minutes until he could attend to me. At last, 
however, he asked for my passport. I had guessed he 
might do so, and I produced it with pride and pleasure. 
More entries were now made in the blue file, and it was 
given to a girl who took me to another girl, who called 
a third girl to spell out my name to her. She wrote it 
down very carefully in an immense ledger. 

After all this powerful help, I felt that my box must 
surely be in sight. Alas for my callow optimism! A 
bent and very aged man now shouldered the blue file and 
bore it downstairs once more, to an official whose head 
resembled that of the adolescent Nietzsche. Nietzsche 
searched among a collection of rubber stamps; chose 
the largest and impressed it three times on three sheets 
of the file. Then he fumbled among some carbon papers 
and wrote answers to the dozen questions of the stamp. 
He thought that by the aid of his carbons he was doing 
this in triplicate. Unfortunately the two carbons were 
turned the wrong way up, so that on examining the second 
page he found nothing but looking-glass writing on the 
back of the first shect. This he tried to read, in order 
to fill in the other two forms, with small success. But 
I grow tedious, and will skip the next three interviews 
with scrutineers of the blue file. Feeling that I was in a 
dream, I found myself at a pigeon hole opposite a pretty 
girl in green. Had she a lover? Was she human? 
She sent me to another room, smelling of glue and sweat, 
where men were counting roubles, 

At long, long last I appeared at a wicket where the 
final stamp was affixed, the compelling, crowning signa- 
ture written! We were now free to leave the Customs 
House. The joy of open road now lay before us to the 
warehouse where my belongings lay. 

But no, my Foreign Office friend had first to go to 
another part of the building to obtain a permit to accom- 
pany me on the journey. This took only a quarter of an 
hour. When at last I saw my property, already passed 
by an inspector, tears of gratitude stood in my eyes. 
It was the work of not more than a few minutes to acquire 
another couple of signatures for the good blue file and hand 
it all over with my blessing to the Ruritanian Customs. 

Such is the strictly accurate and unembellished account 
made from notes taken in situ of one wayfarer’s experience. 
Merchants and travellers will agree, I think, that the 
Customs Houses of the world need “ bucking up.” If 
we are to build a new Atlantis out of the distracted 
Europe of to-day, we shall have to do something about 
its frontiers, F, Yeats-Brown, 


To Pisa by Air 


[Miss Spooner is one of the latest and youngest of our air pilots. 
She only took her certificate at the end of August ; hardly a month 
later she started on the long journey alone here described.—Eb, 
Spectator.) 


FF\UESDAY, September 20th, proved a typical 1927 

summer's day, with a dull, cloudy sky and an 
unfavourable weather report. On account of the weather 
an early start was advised in order to cross the Channel 
whilst the going was still good. My machine, ‘ Gebot,’ 
is a DH. 60 Moth biplane, fitted with a Cirrus Mark I. 
engine of 27,60 h.p. with four air-cooled cylinders in 
line. She consumes about four gallons of petrol and one 
quart of oil per hour, and her cruising speed is about 
70 m.p.h. The only preparation made for the flight, 
other than studying a map even more thoroughly than 
usual, was the fitting of an extra tank, thus increasing 
my petrol supply to four and a half hours. This would 


not have been necessary with the new model Moth, by 
my machine is one of the first kind made, and in tly 
ordinary course of events has a little under three hour 
petrol supply. 


After collecting my wits and my maps, I started at] 


10.30 a.m., and after an uneventful flight of one hour 
landed at Lympne for Customs. This 

and at 12.15 p.m. I was circling round to gain height befor 
It might be imagined that crossing 


Was soon over 
crossing the Channel. 

the 25 miles of water one might possibly be inclined ¢ 
feel slightly nervous, but dotted along the route ar 
innumerable fishing smacks and steamers, so that shu 
one, by some unfortunate chance, be forced to try th 
temperature of the sea, it would be possible to do s 


the close vicinity of a boat. This fact, and com; 
confidence in one’s engine, banishes all qualms. Contrary 
to expectations, the weather was improving and t! 


colour of the sea was marvellous. I tlew at 3,000 | 


far away underneath were little puffy clouds, looking fi 
all the world like small balls of cotton wool tossed in thy 
wind, Arriving at Grisnez, I circled round what | 
thought to be St. Inglevert, in order to advise the wircless 
station of my safe arrival ; failed to 
choose the right spot, and in consequence have been :most 
severely reprimanded by the authorities for causing tugs 
to be sent out to my rescue under fals« t 


pre tChHces. 


unfortunately I 


Apart from a bad spell of low mist and cloud, stretching 
along the cost to Etaples, the weather continued to 
improve, and from Abbeville onwards was ideal, with 
marvellous visibility. At Etaples I spied an Inj ial 
Airways liner heading for Paris; it rapidly disappeared 
in the distance, but not before, with its aid, I had been 


able to map my course for Paris. The country between 
Abbeville and Paris is extraordinarily flat, no hedges 
divide the grass, plough, or different crops, thus suitable 
landing grounds in case of emergency are innumera)le. 

Close to Abbeville, as the sun struggled to pi 
the clouds in the distance, an extraordinary searcl 
effect was caused, as if a line of searchlights were turned 
upon the countryside. Another experience new to me 
was that of being directly under a heavy rain cloud, with 
brilliant sunshine behind and in front, making the 
contrast in light and shade most remarkable. 

Le Bourget proved to be a huge aerodrome whicre 
nobody takes any notice of anybody else. Two hours 
elapsed before I once more took the air. Owing to 
delay, there was not sufficient daylight left for me to 
reach Dijon that evening, as originally planned. I was, 
therefore, compelled to alter my course slightly and to 
make for Chatillons, which I reached after an uneventful 
and easy flight of two hours. 

Chatillons is merely a landing ficld, and does 
support a hangar or even a petrol pump. However, 
with the help of many willing hands (too many for my 
peace of mind) ‘Gebot’ was very soon filled up, her petrol 
filters cleaned, everything made ready for an early start 
the next morning, and she herself securely pegged down 
and covered up for the night. 

The following day dawned glorious in the full sense 
of the word, and at 7.15 a.m. I left for Dijon. The country 
here was hilly, and cut up by deep and narrow valleys, 
filled at that hour by the early morning mist. 

Dijon nestles at the edge of the hills where they make 
a sheer drop of some several hundred feet to the Saone 
Valley below. The greater part of the town lies on the 
low ground. Here, to all appearances, was the end of 
the world, earth and sky seemed merged in one, for 
below the level of the hills, and stretching far into the 
distance, lay bank upon bank of clouds, completely 
obscuring the valley beneath. I wished to find the 
aerodrome, and to do so endeavoured to get below the 
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clouds, but on seeing a church spire peeping through a 
gap, 1 took fright and abandoned the attempt. Flying 
slightly west of my course, I then followed the line of hills 
for three-quarters of an hour or so, the 
leared away and the Saone guided me to Lyons. 
At Lyons, where I landed 

: 


when clouds 
river 
for a refill of my petrol tanks, 
J found Captain Broad and Mrs. Carberry just preparing 
for Turin. They taking the route over 


the Alps, whereas, owing to my machine being less 


were 


to start 
powerful, I had decided on the other course, 7.e., via 
Orange, Nice, and Pisa. Nice. though quite the smallest 
aerodrome L[’ve ever landed on, proved to have an 
excellent service, and in no time at all the machine was 
safely stowed away in a hangar. 

Distinctly weary after seven and a half hours’ flying — 
I instructed the taxi 
to stop at the first respectable hotel, where after a bath, 


1 


the longest I had done up to date 


supper, and a constitutional stroll I retired to bed. 
The weather deteriorated during the night, and the 
following morning was showery and dull, with the clouds 
below the level of the mountain tops. 

While getting the engine ready to start, I miscalculated 
the difference between gallons and litres and over-oiled 
that had to be drained off. Then 
the mechanic removed too much, so by the time this 


her, so some 
was remedied and I had paid a visit to the bank (necessi- 
tated by the extraordinarily high price of petrol abroad) 
itwas midday before I eventually left Nice. 

Weather and clouds permitting, I had intended to make 
, non-stop flight from Nice to Padua by way of Genoa 
md Placenza; but the weather did not improve, and I 
was forced to continue along the coast to Pisa, where I 
vainly hoped it would be clear enough to cross the hills 
via Pistoja and Bologna. In order to avoid the clouds, 
Iflew at a height of about 1,500 to 1,800 fect, but was often 


forced to dive still lower down to avoid the extra low 
nes, for being already below the level of the mountains, 
I felt it would be both foolish and « xceedingly unpleasant 
to attempt to fly through any cloud. 


My arrival at Pisa caused no little stir and excitement. 
The fact that the ‘plane was British started the excitement, 
and according to the the Air 


(onvention a smoke bomb was let off bidding me descend 


rules of International 


t once and without further delay. This safely accom- 
lished, I taxied towards the petrol pump. 

At this juncture of the proceedings, my feelings of relief 
and pleasure to think I was really getting near Venice 
hanged to those of perplexity and wonderment, tempered 
my ‘plane. I 


e 


with grave fears for the safety ol was 
apparently the first woman to land on Italian soil alone, 
and flying her own ‘plane. As a result, men seemed to 
pring from every possible crack and crevice of the 
aerodrome, and literally 
lemming her in. Then followed this enlightening conver- 
** Does speak English?” ‘“ No.” 
francais ? ”’ "NO. “Sprechen Sie 
Deutsch ?” ‘* No.” At these replies I felt both hopeless 
ad helpless. Then through a gap in the crowd I saw 
what for one gleeful moment I took to be a British R.A.F, 
but I was soon disillusioned— 


running towards the Moth 


sation : 


anyone 


Parlez-vous 


ilicer stranded at Pisa ; 
he was Italian, their uniforms and ours being practically 
identical. 

Eventually a mechanic capable of speaking French was 
wearthed from the crowd, and, with many gesticulations 
and demands for “ benzina ” I refuelled 
 Gebot.” 

Then came a staggering blow. A sheet of paper was 
presented to me, but as I showed no gleam of intelligence 
pr understanding, somebody laboriously explained (in 
tench) that it was a weather report, and that the 


and ‘“ olio,” 





atmosplhe ric conditions of the mountains were such as to 
render it impossible for me to continue my journey. So 
at Pisa I Was forced to rem iin ior two days. days that 
had it not been for the kindness id hospitality of the 
Italian Air Fork would have proved irksome indeed, 
As it was, the Vv passed pleas intiv an l exct gly humor- 
ously, for it was only on very rare occasions we under- 
stood correctly what the other was trving to sav. It was 
with real regret I left Pisa, still j apab! ol eating 


spaghetti with only a fork. 

The weather had cleared slightly on Saturday, and full 
of hope I started off, escorted by the commandant of 
the Pisa Air Station in a fast 
bad weather in the shape of low clouds and mist 
the hills, and after rec 
ahead, Captain Mondine returned alongside and signalled 
to me to turn back. Bitterly disappointed, I bowed to 
superior wisdom, and that afternoon took the 


military ‘plane. Sad to say, 


awaited 


us on mnoitring several miles 


train to 
Venice, taking eight hours to accomplish a distance which 
even my Mk. I. Moth can accomplish in two and a half 
hours, 

EveELYN SPOONER, 


Autumn on the Downs 


villa 


old 


mariner 


JN the shallow watercress bed an ger, sea- 
booted bearded like a out of the 
romantic books, is working to and fro with a rake, clearing 


and 


out the mud and weeds to make all shipshape for next 
A symbolic fisure, he 


archipelago of humped green islets ‘fermed by 


vear’s growing. moves amidst an 


the dis- 
lodged cress roots, wearily a little as though the sun 
should never go down on his labours, his only company 
a robin that flits and trills t to islet above the 


rom Isl 


gilded sheen of the shallows. A kinefisher flies past 
him, as close as it would go to a cow, ilke a spurt of ereen 
flame vanishing down the blue valley: a riot of rooks 





but he sees nothing 
He 


HDusiness, 


spins over his head in the windy air : 


of them. He is only a symbol. a fis head. 


l peopl *s 


is Autumn, and no meddler in otlx 


So one goes on down the valley and leaves him to his 


water-cress. 
the 
lor 


ith 
What a vear 


There is no sweetness in them. the 


The stream plunges into a pool overhung W 


black bunched pearls of elde r be rrieés, 
’ 


berries it is ! rains 


have washed out their flavour: the blackberries are no 
solace to wayfarers on dry afternoons. But what they 
lack in taste they have made up for, to the birds’ minds, 
in numbers. Rose-hips crowd the hedge-and split easily 
to give uj their silk-embedded prizes to the thrushes. 
Rowans hang pendulous, like minute Seville 


oranges, 


from their dark boughs, on every hillside; sloes—does 
any bird eat sloes ?—put a blue-black veil over the 
thicket. The honeysuckle’s glassy red drops, like evil pills, 


And the coaltit 
suntlo 


Far 


real grumble this year, as everyone knows—in 


fall in a poised shower from the banks. 
spends all his hours swinging on the ver tops— 
those star-fish of the cottage gardens. mers have a 


one inn 


below Cranbourne Chase there were no fewer than five 
sale and disposal notices of surrounding farms—but 
bluetits, coaltits, missel-thrushes, all the fruit and seed- 
eaters, these have revelled in rich fare. There are plenty 


of walnuts too, and the rooks are expert burglars. Poor 
dependent humanity! The bees, though, have been no 
better off than their keepers. There is no honey anywhere 
—except, perhaps, in the clover and heather—none in 
the rock roses and blue scabious of the sheltered hill 
hollows—none in the upland hare-bells and _thistles, 
There they go, on the verge of the downland larch woods, 
the hive robbers in their long white coats and veils, 
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but the combs are empty: no sunlight, no nectar in the 
petalled cup. 

Yet sweetness has come to the land at last : 
“happy” is the only word for those autumn fields lying 
below there to the north and west. We have brought the 
sun up with us out of the South Country—and fruitful- 
a very mellow 


and now 


ness: here are apples, apples ail the way 
and soft light drenching the quiet world. The silence is 
audible, and rare, it is charged with history. Stand on 
Loughborough Hill, that high place where King Alfred 
stood, and you have all round you the most stirring views 
in England. There is Oxford, in the blue distance. There 
is the edge of the Chilterns, jutting out like a headland 
into what was once, perhaps, a tongue of the sea. Nohody 
knows: down there, at any rate, the water is brackish, 
and there are pearly shells, nautilus shells, winding 
necklace-shells in the sandy soil. The ploughman turns 
them over, and they sing him old songs, maybe, of ships 
and many cargoes; a long time ago. You lift your gaze, 
and there is the Icknield Way; that great pilgrim-road 
that the Iberians made before the upstart Caesar came into 
their country, with his grasping nature and his straight, 
unimaginative roads: it is now only a grassy track, that 
highway on the swollen hill’s side, a gallop for race-horses, 
up and down in the October dawn-light. The ground 
underfoot is soaked in Danish blood—in the spring the 
pasque lilies will tell you that. And yonder, below their 
stone effigies in the little church among yews, lie the 
Crusaders, the de la Béche nobles with their henchmen, 
buried in their own bright ground. John Long, John 
Strong, John Ever-Afraid : there they lie forever. 

Sheep-bells tinkle, low, deep, watery notes from some 
hidden pasture-land. A thin blue wisp of smoke rises 
up out of Blewbury, below the downs, up out of the fall- 
touched trees, faintly and slowly curling. What logs 
are those, apple-logs ? And what is cooking there? We 
will go down, through the woods where beech-leaves fall 
in a gold shower, thick as snowflakes. 

Hamisn MacLaren, 


Musi 
uSiCc 
[Orprra at THE ALBERT Hast] 

Ir went without saying that most of the criticism of the 
Chaliapine performances at the Albert Hall last Tuesday 
would be directed against blemishes. Of course, 
we heard all about the famous Echo, which has now become 
almost a personality in our journalistic life. We were told, 
too (as if we did not already know it) that Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Mozart and Salieri was essentially a chamber 
opera, and that the Albert Hall is anything but a chamber. 
These discoveries were laboured to the exclusion of more 
The occasion was, in effect, the beginning 
Ife tells us 
Tavern 


obvious 


important points. 
of Mr. C. B. Cochran’s rule at the Albert Tall. 
that the productions of Mozart and Salieri and of the 


Scene from Boris Goedounov realized only a part of his 
ambitions. Other productions, embodying even greater 


technical feats, are to follow, and we may confidently expect 
that such shortcomings as there were on Tuesday evening 
will be remedied. I, for one, have no doubt in my mind that 
with the reasonable co-operation of criticism, Mr. 
Cochran will solve the enormous problems which the Albert 
Hall presents; such criticism, however, must forswear 
clichés and all manner of facetious comment. 

Already we have been given more than a hint of what is 
to follow. The simple beauty of M. Polunin’s décor, both 
for Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera and the Boris scene, was 
entrancing. By means of overhead lighting (two sets of 
lamps whose beams met at an angle of about forty degrees) 
the scenes were projected from the black background to 
produce the effect of wood-cuts in colour. The intimacy, 


Press 


which some professed to find lacking, was brought about 
by the intense concentration which these pictures compelled 


from the far-flung audience ; by this—and also by Chaliapine’: 
genius for measuring gesture, in terms of distance and 
time. Salieri and Varlasm—-two more vividly contrast 
réles could hardly be found 
that his mother-tongue seemed to be endowed with a univers; 


became so fully real in his hands 


sense. There was something of the slow deliberation \ 
film technique in his methods; yet he never once resorte 


to the gross exaggeration of the * close-up.” 

Mr. Albert Coates, who conducted the London Symphon 
Orchestra and the Royai Choral Society in these productions 
and in excerpts from Mozart's Requiem, provides an admirab| 
Both can conceiy 
broadly, intensely, and with dignity ; the san 
can be said of Mr. C. B. Cochran, there was a splendid unit 
to be discerned in everything we saw and heard ; moreover 
I was fortunate in being allotted a seat around which n 
freakish echo played, and no ghost 


counterpart to Chaliapine’s conceptions. 


and since 


g sang. 


Basin Maing, 


Att 


[Some Pictures] 
Ir is an evil chance that makes one view on a foggy day pic. 
tures whose main concern is to convey effects of light: and 
Mr. Anthony Gross’s exhibition at the Abbey Gallery, Vie- 
toria Street (the Abbey end of the street) was ill seen by me, 
Subject to that caution, I convey my impression that he is 
showing a good deal too much and without due selection. It 
is true, however, that his study of the outside of the building 
at Ronda which hung next to the window and so got some 
show of daylight pleased me much, and I admired the skill 
with which he suggested that huge sunlit curve of white. 
washed wall. But of the rest (and there are two rooms ful! 
one only seemed to achieve its object. Don Vito's Pub gets 
solidity for the figures it represents, and depth to the sunlit 
space in which they are grouped, and there is life in the light 
splashed about everywhere and life in the attention of th 
sitting figures. A boy sitting there is not simply sitting 
he is watching what passes at the table and you can sce hil 
watch. All the paint here has a meaning, and the vivacity 
and flickering colour which is the charm of this young man’s 
work in oils loses nothing by the addition of these qualities 
which I did not find elsewhere. The etchings, of course, on 
could see, but in etching Mr. Gross has already a sure master) 
I liked much the Wineshop in Madrid with the sweep of light 
drenching the tall ramshackle building; but The Old Ma 
from the Attic gets much more. A steep stair in a tenement 
house makes an angle in the picture : over the upper baniste 
a crowd is leaning and peering, while on the lower fliglit 
comes down a coffin, shoulder-high with two men carrying it. 
Nothing could more 
Above all the implication of the whole scene is con- 


suggest perfectiy movement under 4 
weight. 
veyed, an unobtrusive life passing away finally out of that 
throng and getting more notice in its leaving than ever in its 
comings and goings. And over the strong structure of th 
drawing the design proper is superimposed 
At the Leicester Galleries is a triple show : 
of drawings, mostly pencil studies of nudes, by Fantin Latour 


a design in light 
first a collectior 


exquisite in grace, and among them the powerful head ¢i 
Ingres with its griped mouth. showing what a portrait painte 
Fantin could be at times. Also, one delightful glass fille 
with asters is here, to show that this is the Fantin whom-evey: 
body in England thinks of as a flower painter. 

In the next room are some fifty paintings by Baron Rodolphi 
d’Erlanger, capable renderings of the kind of thing that a 
the fashionable world goes to see at Versailles, at Trouville 
in Cairo, in Tunis—perfect illustrations for Mr. W. J. Locke: 
novels. But if you kept one of them ‘n your room for a yeal 
I think you would see no more in it than at the first minute 
Last come Mr. Orlando Greenwood’s pictures, some of whic! 

notably his Circe—seem to me atrocious in colour ané 
strident. Yet in Shardeloes, the picture of a great house and 
park seen across water, he paints real sunlight: his Pendlé 
on the same wall has delicacy of tone ; and half-a-dozen pit: 
tures—notably Alton End, Durham, Harvest, The Little Del 
and La Seine 4 Amfreville show a talent for composition whieh 
can be novel and striking without eccentricity. 

LEMON GREY, 
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The Theatre 


(** Pact. 1.” av THE 
Tne title frightened me 
The names of the author and producer terrified me still more 
Was the play 
My fears were 


Court 

it sounded so eminently instructive. 
—they were so uncompromisingly Russian. 
to be both highbrow and slightly 
soon set at rest. It is neither. True, the play is an accurate 
portrayal of the fall and assassination of the mad Russian 
emperor, but it is frankly treatment. 
Indeed, it ought to be at the Lyceum. 

In murky corners dark plots are hatched by bloodthirsty 
conspirators. Mr. Charles Laughton as their leader is the 
hit of the evening. His make-up as the repulsive Count 
Pahlen is, in itself, a four de force, and his fiendish duplicity 
kept me on tenterhooks. Mr. George Hayes played the 
difficult part of Paul I. well, but somehow stopped short of 
a brilliant performance. 

Let me salute M. Komisarjevsky In less able hands the 
play might have degenerated into farce. It lacks subtlety; 
in places it is almost crude. We never quite know how 
Paul has become what he is. True, he does try and explain 
it to his son, but such verbal throwbacks are a trifle uncon- 
vincing. By the way, is that son, Duke Alexander, meant 
to be quite as spineless as Carl Harbord portrays him ? 

It is more like a great cine- 


obscure ? 


melodramatic in 


Paul is not a great play. 


matograph show, with sub-titles spoken. But it is worth 

seeing, if only as a welcome change from the stage’s 

present glut of sex problems. a. We 
j Partan  anp “* Miss Junie” ar Prayroom S1x] 


Just because August Strindberg is a Scandinavian, one feels 
If cre does, both these 
plays leave one with an uncomfortable sense of gaps, inco- 
The action takes place in a 


inclined to compare him with Ibsen. 


herences, and non-sequiturs, 
psychic fog. 

Miss Julie is such an intoxicated and auto-intoxicated girl, 
poisonous to herself and everybody else, and devastatingly 
tedious in her alternations and Victorianism, 
that one hopes she really will cut her throat with that razor 
Miss Hilda Maude, with her delicate air, is 
She failed to convince me of the 


between vice 
in the last scene. 
really miscast for the part. 
bibulous vampire who seduced her own footman. 
it is an ugly theme, and the Censor, if he has banned the play, 
It would 
not be fair, however, to dismiss it without a word for the im- 
pressive characterization that Mr. Douglas Burbidge gave us 
the lackey and the 


Anyway, 


has saved the average audience a number of yawns. 


of the footman. lis acting was a joy: 
lover coming out by turns. 

Playroom Six should have the support of all of us who care 
for good acting. I would go there again, even for another dose 
of Strindberg, but there is no fear of that, for they are to play 


acomedy in a fortnight’s time. I. Y-B. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER ROME. 
[To the Editor of the Sprectraror.] 


FROM 


Sin,—The feature of the Italian year has been the sensational 
tecovery of the lira. <A rise from 140 to the pound to the 
neighbourhood of 90 in the course of a few months could 
not fail to have visible and at one time it 
seemed that a serious economic crisis could hardly be averted. 
The immediate results can easily be imagined. In the first 
place, the numbers of unemployed, hitherto lower than in any 
country with the exception of France, suddenly swelled to an 
alarming extent, as the direct consequence of reduced export 
trade. The tourist traffic, always a considerable asset to the 
Italian exchequer, suffered an immediate setback, entire 
hétels in some cases being emptied in the course of a few 
hours. Money was generally scarce and the general cost of 
living showed signs of soaring still higher rather than of 
falling. Open grumbling and secret discontent were probably 
more widespread than at any time since the installation of the 
present regime, for the Italian is no less interested in his 
pocket than the much-taxed citizen of our own country. Some 


consequences, 





way of placating the hard-hit but thoroughly patriotic majority 
had to be found, and there 
offering himself as the first 


vas no prospect of anyone 
the full 
Fascist State had to be brought into play. Compulsory all- 


as 
victim, power of the 
round reduction must be the remedy, 
to set 


From its very foundation the Fascist Government had effected 


and the obvious party 
the example of drastic economy was the State itself. 


a drastic reduction in bureaucratic expenditure, and now it was 
resolved to set the ball rolling by reducing the never v« ry large 
salaries of State employés. 

gut the black-coated impiegati 
which a 


, existing on a pittance at 
british dustman would scoff, must, in his turn, have 
some measure of relief, and as the principal millstone around 
his neck was his rent, the landlord must be the next to contri- 
bute his share of sacrifice. Accordingly landlords were bidden 
to reduce their rents by fixed proportions according to the size 
of the flats. 
port were invited to review the possibility of carrying the 
workers to their work at reduced rates, cab tariffs were lowered, 
and last, but most incredible of all, certain taxes were not only 
All the world 
knows by this time that an order from the present Italian 
Government is one to be obeyed, for the days are over when a 
member of the proletariat or a scion of the nobility could 
with impunity expectorate on the notice * Vietato Sputare.” 
And woe betide anyone who sets out to defy or to ignore a 
As a salutary warning to others, three 
large householders of Turin, men of means and considerable 


State railways and municipal means of trans 


reduced but in some cases altogether abolished. 


decree of the Duce. 


position, who endeavoured to pit their cunning against the 
power of the Government in an attempt to maintain their rent- 
roll, were sentenced summarily to terms of imprisonment. 
And, be it noted, there was no option of a fine for the wealthy. 
Of course, in spite of all these cuts. which may look very 
impressive when catalogued on paper, it must not be imagined 
that the present vou were.” It 
obviously be impossible, and, moreover, impracticable, to 
bring prices down with a rush corresponding to the rise in the 
exchange. But Count Volpi has declared that the Jira is to be 
inaintained in the region of ninety to the pound “ for a long 
time,” and if this ean be effected. there is no reason to suppose 
that the cost of living will not gradually adjust itself to the 


“as would 


condition is 


new conditions. 

Affecting Rome in particular, the past vear has seen one 
change of considerable importance in the holder of the governor- 
Senator Prince 
Potenziani ; a successful business man succeeded by a member 
of the old aristocracy. Apart from other matters affecting 
primarily the citizens themselves, he has continued the work of 
Cremonesi which was of particular interest to foreigners, 
namely the reorganization of the city. The original plans of 
isolating and restoring historic monuments, excavating classic 
sites, bringing busy thoroughfares more into keeping with 
the requirements of a large modern capital, and devising means 
of overcoming the difficulties occasioned by the ever-increasing 
traffic have been adhered to, and the work is going on apace. 
Of particular interest has been the excavation and opening up 
of the Forum of Augustus and the Temple of Mars Ultor, while 
the work now in hand on the Theatre of Marcellus should 
eventually make the.old ghetto one of the most interesting 


ship. Cremonesi has been succeeded by 


quarters of the capital. 

In one respect the past season was 
decessors, and late visitors found the opera closed unusually 
early. This was due to the temporary closing of the Costanzi 
Theatre for reconstruction, and we are promised in the not far 
distant future a first-class opera house and first-class pro- 
ductions under the aegis of the State. 

One further achievement should not pass unnoticed. Naples, 
hitherto nearly five hours’ journey from the capital, has now 
been connected by a railway on which fast trains will cover 
the distance in less than three hours. Apart from greatly 
reducing the distance between the capital and the great sea- 
port of the South, this new railway will give Rome yet another 
seaside resort. This is Formia, a small town on the ancient 
Appian Way, situated on the beautiful Gulf of Gaeta. Under 
its extremely progressive podesta it shows signs of becoming an 
up-to-date and favourite holiday ground, with which none of 
the other spiaggie in the neighbourhood of Rome will be 
able to compete in beauty and sheltered position.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Yotr Rome CORRESPONDENT. 


unlike any of its pre- 
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The League of Nations 


New Steps Towards Disarmament 


Tur central feature of the League of Nations Assembly last 
month was the series of discussions on the perennial question 
of arbitration, security, and disarmament, and the resolutions 
in which the Assembly finally embodied its programme of 
work for the immediate future in this triple field. 


A “ Tfiarpy PERENNIAL.” 

At the outset all the omens seemed to be against any cffeec- 
tive progress. The meetings of the League's Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference, held earlier in 
the summer, had achieved only a very limited success. ‘The 
Three-Power Naval Conference, which ended only three weeks 
or so before the Assembly opened, had ended in complete 
failure. And when the Assembly itself began to discuss the 
situation, diiliculties instead of decreasing seemed to multiply. 
Tne EsseNTIALS OF THE PROTOCOL. 

That was due largely to the difference in outlook and attitude 
between Great Britain and the Continental Powers, most of 
whom were still demanding security before all things. Even 
in spite of Locarno neither France ner any cther Europezn 
State is willing to reduce its armaments unless it can be made 
more certain than it is to-day that if it is attacked its fellow” 
members of the League will rally to its support. ‘That was the 
reason for the resolution introduced by the Dutch Foreign 
Minister on the second day of the Assembly, calling for a re- 
examination of the essential principles of the Geneva Protocol. 
The average European State wants the Protecol, not so much 
because it increases the area, so to speak, of security pledges— 
there has been a good deal of misapprehension in this country 
about the increased commitments alleged to be involved in 
an acceptance of the Protocol-- as because it makes the pledges 
given in general terms by every signatory of the Covenant 
more specific and binding. 

But if the current of speech and thought in the Assembly 
ran strongly in favour of the Protocol, the attitude of the 
British Delegation remained as firmly hostile as ever. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s mueh-discussed speech consisted in the 
main of a demonstration of the difficulty, for Great Britain, 
of engaging in comprehensive arbitration treaties, and the 
impossibility of giving further security pledges—a step which 
would, according to the Foreign Secretary, involve nothing 
less than the disruption of the British Empire. 

Tue Resutts or Sir AUSTEN'S SPEECH. 

It was something of a triumph for the constructive spirit 
of the League that out of these apparent contradictions com- 
plete and genuine unity should have been forged, on the basis 
not merely of an academic resolution, but of a programme of 
action. That result was not achieved without some sacrifice 
of individual desires, but it was achieved without sacrifice of 
essential principles. Sir Austen Chamberlain’s speech, with 
its insistence on the gravity of the obligations already imposed 
by the Covenant, had the effect in the end of pointing the way 
to a solution, for first the Belgian delegate, M. de Brouckére, 
and then more reluctantly the French, M. Paul-Boncour, 
recognized that considerable progress could be made in the 
consolidation of international security by a full exploration and 
application of the provisions of the Covenant, which every 
League member has signed, and by which every League 
member is bound. 

Tue Securiry PROBLEM. 

That went far towards solving the security problem, at any 
rate for the moment, leaving the questions of arbitration and 
disarmament to be tackled afresh. On the first point the 
Assembly had before it a motion by Dr. Nansen, calling for 
the preparation of a general arbitration treaty, the signatories 
of which would bind themselves to settle by peaceful means all 
disputes of whatever character arising between them. Signa- 
ture of such an undertaking would, of course, be entirely 
optional. On the second point, it was necessary to reckon 


with the pressure justifiably exerted by Germany for a fulfil- 
ment of the treaty pledges whereby the Allied Powers disarmed 
her in order to make it possible for them and other nations to. 
reduce their oWn armaments, 


“PILLARS OF THE Howse.” 

The interrelation of the three 
M. Herriot called them in 1924, was disputed by no one. 
Austen Chamberlain himself at the Assembly of 1925 had 
declared, ** Disarmament through security, security through 
arbitration— arbitration, security, disarmament are the 
common platform of the whole League of Nations.” But the 
application of that uncontested doctrine remains to be worked 
out. Security has to be made still more of a reality. Arbi- 
tration has to be extended, though not without an intelligent 
definition of the limits of its operaticn. And above all, a 
practical scheme for the effective limitation and reduction of 
armaments has to be adopted and carried into exccution. 


“pillars of the house,” as 


Sir 


Next Year's PRroGRAMME. 

On all those points the Assembly has now taken its decision, 
and its programme for the year immediately ahead deserves 
to be studied in its fullness. Omitting certain details of lesser 
importance, such as the directions given for the study of means 
for developing civil aviation to the exclusion of military 
interests, the programme may be summarized as follows :— 

(1) The Council to adopt a report presented to it earlier in 

the vear regarding the measures it might take in an 
emergency to deal with an imminent threat of war. 


(2) The Finnish proposal for the mobilization of financial 
aid for a State victim of aggression to be further studied 
and completed, with a view to its final adoption. (Sir 
Austen Chamberlain has warmly approved of this scheme.) 

(3) The Preparatory Commission for the Disarmanient 
Conference to accelerate its technical work, with a view 
to convening an international Disarmament Conference 
the moment this work is completed. 

(4) A new commission to be created, parallel with the 


Preparatory Commission, to study particularly the 
guarantees of security and arbitration that would enable 
the States members of the League to reduce their arma- 
ments to the lowest possible level. This commission 
would concern itself in particular with the question of :— 

(a) ** Promoting, generalizing, and co-ordinating special 
or collective agreements on arbitration and 
security.” (The Nansen proposal will be studied 
under this head.) 

(b) Preparing machinery for the more effective dis- 
charge of the obligations resting on League 
members under the Covenant (not the Protocol). 

(c) Declarations by individual States to the League 
Council as to the forces they would be prepared 
to put in the field to support the Couneil’s decisions 
in the event of a conflict breaking out in a given 
region. (This was proposed by Great Britain, 
and refers to a limited engagement like that of 
Locarno.) 


That is the programme immediately before the League. It is, 
of course, so far only a paper programme, and everything 
manifestly depends on the spirit in which it is carried out. 
But if that spirit resembles the spirit that pervaded the 
Assembly itself, there is ground for a good deal of reasoned 
optimism. Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT. 


Still Life 


A pisu of round oranges standing in the shadow, 
Glowing with the glamour of a far Seville 

Where the slow peasants in a Spanish noontide 

Pluck them from their branches as the sunbeams spill. 


Great round oranges, globes of flaming colour, 
Carried in a wooden crate away from dreaming Spain 
To a windswept kingdom, northern, cloud begirt, 

All distilling sunshine in a land of rain. 


CARYL BRAHMS 
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Country Life 


Exprry Farms, 

Since I wrote on the subject last 
smaller local papers have published news about the diiliculty 
of letting farms. where tenancies have been 
surrendered one after another, the rents on those retained 
have been reduced almost to vanishing point in the endeavour 
to retain the tenants. 
for exactly the amount of the tithe, which is high, 8s. an acre. 
On one Midland estate of rather more than 2,000 acres, 
with about 80 houses, the gross rental from this Michaelmas 


week a number of the 


In one district 


One particular farm has been let 


will not exceed £800, including five farm-houses and out- 
buildings which are big, comfortable, and spacious. Almost 


everywhere in England, if the chalk comes near the surface 
or the clay is heavy or the sand light, the land will cost 
its owner something like £1 an acre on the average, in some 
places more, in some less, but in very, very few will it return 
even the minutest profit. 


* * x ‘ 
More TREES. 
Incidentally, last week I suggested that many of the 
derelict lands might be afforested with deciduous trees, 


especially ash and sycamore. A few days after that was 
written I heard of two farms where this policy is to be adopted ; 
and have had some astonishing evidence of the number of 
landowners who are making inquiries of the Forestry Com- 
mission and other experts on the subject. The difliculties 
as well as the opportunities of this solution are being much 
discussed. Weeds are the chief trouble. If you plant small 
trees in farm soil they are apt to vanish completely under 
thistles, willowherb, hawkweed, pellitory, cocksfoot, knapweed, 
and the rest. The expense of cleaning round the trees is too 
great for those who are afforesting for cheapness’ sake and 
because they cannot endure the losses of an arable farm. 
Besides the weeds the trees may be further choked like the 
Garden of Eden by thorns and briars. The problem, then, is 
to find sorts of trees that either grow fast enough to get their 
heads above the weeds or are so constitutionally strong that 
they do not mind being overgrown. 
* * * * 

In one amateur experiment almost every tree has been 
smothered out of life except the Japanese larches. They 
survived because they grew fast enough in the first year to 
raise their heads above the inferior tangle. Some foresters 
object to the species, and hold it at the best to be inferior to 
the commoner larch (a tree which on very different grounds 
the poet Wordsworth abused violently on its introduction). 
But it has its votaries; and this particular instance of its 
survival when all its neighbours perished is perhaps worth 
quoting. A tree of which a very great deal has been heard 
in the last few years is the Sitka spruce. I have never seen 
any tree grow quite so straightly and strongly as the Sitka in 
that Paradise of trees, the westerly districts of Shropshire. 
It is what gardeners call a wonderful But it has 
drawbacks. Its tough, firm leaves are so spiny that a close 
plantation may become impenetrable ; and the boughs bear 
much too close a resemblance to the back of a hedgehog to be 
endured by a pheasant. A Sitka plantation will be empty of 
life. In the experiment under discussion the Sitkas defeated 
the weeds, but soon after died for no known reason. 

* * * * 


* doer.” 


Some of the specialists have been urging the virtues of a 
Canadian poplar that grows at a speed which is the despair 
even of the annual hawkweed. It is doubtless a more solid 
pleasure to watch your trees growing rapidly into favour. I 
know nothing more completely walk 
through a plantation in autumn with a yard measure and to 
record that the trees are four or five or six feet higher than 
they were in the spring. You feel that the six months have 
heen profitably spent indeed, you have altered the landscape, 
and moreover you have provided the nation with a form of 
property that it greatly lacks. Nevertheless it is a considerable 
surrender to grow a very indifferent wood when it is ideally 
possible to grow a very valuable wood. The poplars are the 
least valuable sort of timber. Why is it that afforesters are 
often discouraged by the experts from growing cricket-bat 
Willow ? It is a rapid grower. It will flourish in many sorts 


satisfying than to 


of places, even in moderately dry soil, and may give very solid 
returns within the short space, as foresters reckon, of a dozen 
years. There are a thousand places where Salir caerulea alba 
may be profitably planted. Yet when all is said I believe that 
the basis of afforestation on the soils where conifers do not 
flourish should be those good old native English standbys, 
ash and sycamore. Both are valuable and likely to grow in 
value. The world has taken the big circle, and is back behind 
the stone age in the wood age, for wood is now transmutable 
into gold by all sorts of processes. 

% * * 
AUTUMN. 


% 


SPRINGLIKE 

Some may feel that autumn is a melancholy time. The 
garden consists largely of dead stalks, dirty leaves litter the 
lawns, only weeds luxuriantly flourish. Autumn this 
strain of melancholy, it is true ; but in such October days as 
we have enjoyed the likeness of autumn to spring is salient 
and surprising. In certain regards the two 
nearly as may be, identical. It is a pericd of new growth. Half 


has 


seasons are, as 
the plants you dig up, say in the rough border, are putting 
out roots as fast as ever they will. 
underground at this season than even in April. 
science have recently discovered that the 
microbes which create fertility are more active now than at 
out of several 


It is indeed more springlike 
Our men of 
beneficent soil 
any season of the year: and this is one reason 
——why it is better to transplant as it is better to sow in autumn 
than in spring, though the two seasons are roughly parallel 
in this regard, Perhaps vou best taste the springlike savour 
of autumn on some newly sown tilth. The wheat is now 
four inches high, the lines of the fresh green blades are close 
and continuous as any lines of seeds sown in private gardens 
in March, Shelley talks of seeds lying corpse-like in their 
tomb till they respond to the clarion of the spring ; but what 
millions germinate now, as other millions germinate in spring! 
* * » * 

We are so fond of abusing our climate that we have com- 
pletely hidden—at any rate from the poets—the 
advantages of an English autumn. Our grain crops bear more 
heavily than those, say, of Northern Canada solely because 
they can enjoy so long a period of growth ; and nine times out 
of ten autumn-sown wheat and autumn or winter-sown oats 
are freer from disease and bear more heavily than those 
spring-sown. Indeed, it is only of late years, after much 
scientific labour, that we have developed wheats which will 
endure to be sown in late spring. Autumn is the wheat’s 
springtime. Even the fall of the leaf is not altogether a process 
of decay. It is rather a spring-cleaning. The twigs suck back 
the sap and throw off the old leaves by a very vigorous process 
and at the same time continue the formation of catkin and 
flower-bud. Doubtless most animals nurse the poet’s theory 
that autumn is a period of melancholy resignation ; but there 
are exceptions. Robins and tits are now singing from morning 
to night; and certain humble ignorant 
their heyday. These last include moles, spiders, midges, and 
earth-worms ! 


delicious 


creatures celebrate 


% * 7 S 
BumBL¥e on HcuMBLE? 

A very notable little pamphlet has just been written on red 
clover by those two careful botanists, Mr. Martin Sutton and 
Mr. Columbus Jones. It is interesting for some details that 
are independent of the main thesis. The 
publish exact corroboration of one of Charles Darwin's obser- 
vations. His delightful concatenation of causes by which he 
proved that the amount of clover seed depends on the number 
of old maiden ladies is scientifically sustained. How did it 
run? That maiden ladies keep cats, that cats eat mice, that 
mice eat bumble bees’ nests, that bumble bees fertilize clover 
flowers. The most important fact in the pamphlet is the 
evidence of the overwhelming importance of the bumble bee; 
which is now being scientifically harnessed to the work. It 
is as much the farmer's friend as the green plover. I have 
one bone to pick with the botanists. They misname these 
useful and amusing insects Humble bees. ** Bumble” is the 
right word, the English translation of the Latin Bombus. It 
is a good onomatopoeic word, not to be lightly altered. 

W. Beacu Tiomas 


research workers 
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Letters to 
“MAN AND THE SUPERNATURAL” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Middleton Murry’s deeply interesting article, 
““The Mystic Monist and the Religious Dualist,’ raises 


issues of such capital importance that I should like, with 
your permission, to comment on one or two of them. And 
first, I think it as well to follow his excellent example and 
make clear my own position. Man and the Supernatural is 
called by Mr. Murry * a mystic’s confession of her reconcilia- 
tion with, and acceptance of, orthodoxy’: a description 
which I read with equal interest and surprise. Certainly the 
title of mystic is one that I should never dare to claim ; whilst 
my supposed orthodoxy is, I fear, hardly of the kind which 
would satisfy the official guardians of that formidable con- 
ception. My object was not to write either autobiography or 
“ apologetic” ; but to set out a philosophy of religion able 
to give content to all the characteristic experiences and 
activities of man’s spiritual life: its outward and inward, 
its historical and metaphysical aspects. Such a philosophy— 
as Mr. Murry clearly perceives—must be based on the funda- 
mental distinction between Creator and creature—in other 
words, the supreme objectivity of God. It requires this in 
the interests of the observed facts which it is called upon to 
resume: being as much conditioned by its material, as is 
Science by the material with which it has to deal. But I 
submit that the monistic mysticism to which Mr. Murry 
gives the sublime name of Truth, simply does not resume or 
give content to these observed facts of the spiritual life. 
His own remarks and admissions witness to its inadequacy. 
It means, as he acknowledges, a view of reality which is 
indistinguishable from pantheism; an immanentism so 
extreme that both prayer and worship become meaningless. 
An even more serious defect, which he does not mention, 
is that such a “ mysticism ” leaves no place for love. What, 
then, are we to say about these great and universal human 
reactions to Reality ? And how are we to account for the work 
that they do, the certitudes they impart, and the lives they 
transform ? 

The fact is, that though the mystical experience alone does 
convince of the reality of God, history shows that it needs 
to be both supported and checked by other elements of our 
complex existence, if man is to develop the full potentialities 
of his spiritual life. In its “‘ pure” form it may become as 
dangerous a guide to spiritual reality, as any one of the bodily 
senses used in isolation from the rest is to the realities of our 
everyday world. Religion, then, must accept under safeguards 
the mystical experience; while rejecting that simpliste 
philosophy which monism would associate with it. Thus 
acting, it does not (pace Mr. Murry) sacrifice Truth ; which is 
far richer than monism as such can allow. Still less does it 
“reject an essential part of its own foundations.” It keeps 
those foundations in their place, and builds upon them, 
instead of retiring into the noetic obscurities of the basement. 
For mystic feeling alone, without the checks and contributions 
supplied by the historical, sensible, and intellectual elements 
of man’s many-stranded life, would never have progressed 
beyond a generalized and incommunicable sense of Reality. 

Here, with much astonishment, I find myself defending 
“Reason” as against Mr. Murry and “ Pure Intuition.” 
For he is apparently quite willing to admit the mystic’s 
intuitive feeling of identity between Creator and creature, 
as conveying metaphysical truth. So long as it remains at 
the level of a feeling-state, and somewhere within hail of our 
dear old friend the ‘‘ cosmic consciousness,” he tells us that 
Reason reveres it. I, on the contrary—and quite as much in 
the interests of Reason as of Religion— regard such an 
uncriticized confusion of exalted feeling with ultimate fact 
as dangerous. It is, perhaps, enough to observe that a 
“ feeling of identity *’ characterizes other emotional reactions 
to experience ; and though the expcrience is not thereby 
discredited, we should be landed in obvious absurdities were 
the truth-giving character of the sensation pressed. 

Finally, I must enter a meek but emphatic protest 
against Mr. Murry’s identification of the sense of man’s 
“tininess*’ with Pascal's “terror of the infinite.” This 


” 


the Editor 


conception of the small and childish human creature derives 
on the contrary from a source which he and I both revere, 
It was introduced frequently, but far from ** unwittingly,” 
(a) because it is a corner-stone of my philosophy, (b) as a means 
of evoking in the reader that mood of humble realism in which 
alone, as it seems to me, we can hope to solve the problem 
of our relation to Reality.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EVELYN UNDERHILL, 
50 Campden Hill Square, W.8. 


APPEAL TO BRITISH JEWS 

[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 

Sirn,—-I am grateful to you for your article, “‘An Appeal to 
British Jews,” in which the Weinberg Casting Pen is com. 
mented on. It is about twenty years since I began to experi- 
ment with my invention. I was prompted to do so because 
I could not bear to see the cruelty frequently inflicted on 
animals during the process of casting or throwing them in 
readiness for the cut of the ** shochet.” It is recognized that 
* Schechita ” itself is a most humane method of slaughter, 
and my keen desire was to free it from the imperfection of 
the casting method. 

My demonstration machine proved successful in casting 
animals in ten seconds as against several minutes by the 
present method. When it is operated in a routine manner 
by men accustomed to it, this time can be still further reduced, 
In this case, as in many others, the improvement from the 
humanitarian point of view is accompanied by an incrcase 
in commercial efficiency, which will materially reduce the cost 
of casting. I am happy in the thought that my invention 
has been approved by the highest authorities, and the only 
material reward I ask for my many years of struggle and 
sacrifice in a good cause is a small proportion of the amount 
which will be saved by the use of the machine.—I am, Sir. &c., 
Harris WEINBERG, 


AN 


3 Lovell Street, North Street, Leeds. 

{Since the publication of ‘* An Appeal to British Jews 
in the last issue of the Spectator, we have been informed that 
in June, 1927, the Board of Schechita appointed Dr. N. s. 
Lucas to handle the question of the Weinberg Casting Pen, 
and that since that date Dr. Lucas has been indefatigable in 
his efforts to secure an extensive trial. His difficulty has been 
that the carcase butchers have been unwilling to facilitat 
the use of the machine, even for the purposes of a trial. We 
understand that the Board of Schechita has now offered to 
guarantee the butchers against the ill consequences which 
they predict during the trial of the machine, and that there the 
matter stands at the moment. We gladly publish the infor+ 
mation in justice to Dr. Lucas and the Board of Schechita. 
Ep. Spectator.] 


IF THE NEW PRAYER BOOK IS REJECTED 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraton.] 
Sir,—<As the time is approaching when the Prayer Book 
measure will be submitted to Parliament, it may be well 
to consider the probable consequences of its rejection. Perhaps 
you can find room for the opinion of one who belongs to no 
party in the Church, and on the whole prefers an Evangelical 
type of worship, as to what is likely to happen. 

The Prayer Book is the answer of the Church to the direct 
request of the nation. It has been twenty years in the 
making: the Bishops as a body are committed to it, and it 
has received the overwhelming support of all the greatet 
representative assemblies, both of clergy and laity, without, | 
believe, a single exception. If it is now rejected, it will be at 
the bidding of a minority, reinforced by people who do not 
support the Church at all, or who have by their own action 
separated themselves from it. What then becomes of the 
representative principle? Such a victory would have n0 
moral weight, and would be widely disregarded. The Bishops; 
moreover, would be placed in an intolerable position, theit 
judgment flouted, their policy defeated, and themselves 
unable to resign. They would have to carry on with greatly 
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impaired authority, unable either to inspire confidence or to 


ensure discipline. 
Tne Church of England has always regarded itself as 


divinely commissioned with a message to the nation. If 


the nation did not like the message it could at any time 
disestablish the Church. By refusing to pass the Prayer Book 
measure the present Parliament would show that it regards 
the Church of England merely as a convenient organ for 
expressing the opinions about Christianity held by the 
average Englishman. For the Agnostic and unbeliever have 
precisely as much right to a voice in the matter as the Non- 
conformist—neither more nor less. Once let that be made 
clear, and I do not think the position could be accepted by 
ny self-respecting Church. It would lose all its influence 
if it did so. 

The Establishment has the advantage 
both to Church and nation. To the one it has given oppor- 
tunity ; to the other the presentation of the Christian religion 
These privileges are not to be 


been of greatest 


on large and generous lines. 
undervalued ; but they may be purchased at too high a cost. 
The function of Parliament under the Enabling Act is not, 
as | understand, to pronounce upon questions of doctrine or 
ritual, but to see that the constitutional rights of Englishmen 
are not prejudiced by the measures submitted to it. It is 
not one of the constitutional rights of Englishmen to dictate 
to their neighbours how they shall worship God. 

What, then, is likely to happen, if the Praver Book measure 
isthrown out ? I suggest that history is likely to repeat itself. 
Fifty vears ago the powerful Conservative Government of 
the day carried out the wishes of a minority in the Church. 
At the next General Election it was scattered as the dust 
before the wind; and the disaster was in the main due to 
the attitude of The Church now counts for 
more than it did then, and it has expressed its mind about the 
New Prayer Book. If it cannot it from one Parliament 
it will get it from another. As a last resort it would probably 
rather than forfeit its freedom to 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Norton G. LAwson, 


Churchmen. 
get 
claim disestablishment, 
worship God in its own way. 

Haddiscoe Rectory. 

THE BIRTH CONTROL QUESTION 

[To the Editor of the Specravon.] 
Six, The birth control has been wrapped in 
such a fog of loose thinking and misunderstanding that few 
people understand what it means. It is seldom 
realized that the pros and cons of family limitation are not 
the subject in dispute, but that which is really in dispute 
is the policy of the Ministry of Health in regard to birth 
control. 

The existing policy was initiated by Mr. Wheatley, and has 
been reiterated by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, in the following 


question 


really 


terms :— 

(a) ** That it is not the function of the Ante-natal Centre or 
Maternity and Child Welfare Centre to give advice in regard to 
birth control, and that exceptional cases in which the avoidance 
of pregnancy seems desirable on medical grounds should be 
referred for particular advice to a private practitioner or a 
hospital.” 

()) ** That without the express authority of Parliament he 
[i.e., the Minister] would not be justified in assenting to the 
use of the Centres for a purpose on which public opinion 
is so acutely divided.” 

On April 28th, 1926, instruction (a) was fully debated in 
the House of Lords, on a motion by Lord Buckmaster that it 
should be withdrawn: the motion was carried by 57 to 44, 
probably because no reasoned defence of it was put forward. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury thought that (a) was unfor- 
tunately worded, and he expressed a hope that it would be 
revised as the result of the debate ; but he said he was assured 
by some of the highest officials at the Ministry of Health 
“that no sort of restriction was placed on medical men . . , 
there is no sort of interference between the patient and the 
doctor desired or thought of.” 

The Lord Chancellor, speaking on behalf of the Government, 
interpreted the instruction to mean that “The Medical 
Officer himself may take the responsibility of advising the 
Woman as to her health. He may give the advice himself. 
If you told a Medical Officer not to do so, I think he would 
very rightly protest.” 


Four months after the debate, on August 20th, 1926, the 
Ministry of Health informed the Town Clerk of Paddington 
that * there has been no alteration in the policy adopted by the 
Minister.’ Whether the instructions of the Ministry can 
properly be interpreted to justify the assurance accepted by 
the Archbishop, and whether they justify the interpretation 
put on them by the Lord Chancellor, every reader of this 
letter can judge for himself. I have shown how the existing 
instruction (a) of the Ministry was defended in the 
Lords. A defence would deal with 
following questions :-— 

(1) On what grounds can scientific medical knowledge be 
suppressed ? 

(2) If the public is forced to provide about 2,000 doctors 
to attend Welfare Centres, why should these doctors be 
prevented, by executive orders, from giving such medical 
advice as they deem proper in each case ? 

(3) Why should medical advice, which is available to anyone 
who can pay for it, be withheld from the poor for whom the 
Welfare Centres are provided ? 

(4) Is it administratively possible to carry out the orders 
of the Ministry that ** exeeptional cases *’ are to be referred 
to a private practitioner or a hospital? A private practitioner 
would have to be named, and he would have to be paid. 
If he were to be paid from public funds there would be sheer 
waste, while if the patient had to pay the fees she would, in 
many cases, have to go without the information which the 
Welfare doctor could give, and would give if he were not 
forbidden It seems highly improbable that any 
hospital would consent to take up this work. <A _ hospital 
would, no doubt, take cases of peculiar difliculty ; but no 
hospital would consent to do work which could be done by a 
private practitioner. 


louse of 


reasoned have to the 


to do so. 


(5) Do not the instructions tend to procure an increase of 
the least intelligent class ? I mean the class just sufliciently 
intelligent to make use of this information, if they could obtain 
it ac the Centres, but not intelligent cnough to obta’n it for 
themselves. 

Item () of the Ministry's instructions was unfortunate's’ not 
mentioned in the House of Lords. It seems to be indefensible. 
It amounts to a statement that public officials are not to 
render to particular members of the public any service, which 
some other members of the public think should not be ren- 
dered. It bases a decision, which limits the discretion of all 
Local Authorities, on the ground that public opinion is acutely 
divided ! No better reason could be found for granting free- 
dom of judgment to each Local Authority. And most absurd 
of all is the statement that doctors cannot be allowed to advise 
as they think best without the express approval of Parliament. 
The doctors employed at the Welfare Centres are paid from 
public funds under the authority of the Maternity and Child 
Welfare Act. Surely the assumption is that Parliament 
intended them to exercise their skill to the best of their judg- 
ment. It is for the limitation of their and not 


discretion, 


for the unfettered exercise of it, that Parliamentary sanction 
seems to be required. 
When the existing orders are withdrawn, but not till then, 


‘ 


the birth control question will ccase to be the subject of public 

discussion and agitation and will be consigned to its proper 

place, i.c., the doctor's consulting room.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
1 Cleveland Terrace, W. 2. J. RAMSAY. 
THE AVIATION BOOM 

[To the Editor of the Srrc 

i J 


Wiil you allow me to endorse most heartily the views 


rATOR.] 
Srz, 
expressed in the admirable letter from Mr. Il. W. Whiston, 
published in the Speciaior of the 8th instant ? 

Sir Leo Chiozza Money’s ignorance of the whole subject 
ventured to address your readers is truly 
Consider, for example, the statement 
that aircraft are ‘** grossly overburdened with fuel at the 
beginning of their journeys.’ Does he really mean that to be 
taken literally? Is he aware that the European system of 
airways, together with its now has a total route 
mileage of 86,111 miles, and that none of the many hundreds 
of machines operating this system is overloaded with fuel? 


upon which he has 


amazing. sweeping 


extensions, 


As a matter of common knowledge a commercial machine 
earries but little more than the amount of fuel 


its trip, in order to be able to carry the maximum paving load, 
I paying 


necessary for 
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Moreover, both passengers and freight are carefully weighed 
in order to ensure that there shall be no overloading. 

Throughout his letter, Sir Leo discounts an array of estab- 
lished facts. For example, in support of his contention that 
commercial flying is very dangerous, he refers to one of the 
extremely rare accidents on what he terms “the much- 
vaunted German commercial system ” ; an accident in which 
no fatalities occurred. But he ignores the fact (possibly he 
is not aware of it) that the machines operating that system 
flew last year a total distance of 3,816,069 miles, equivalent 
to some seventeen trips to the moon, and carried 56,000 
passengers, with the loss of but one life. And let it be noted 
that the system was, and still is to a large extent, operated 
by machines of obsolescent types. Then there is our own 
record—only four fatal accidents to passengers in a distance 
flown of 5} million miles, equal to about 210 cicrcuits of the 
world; and no fatal accidents during the past two years. 
Perhaps Sir Leo is also unaware that the insurance rates per 
£100 for goods carried by air between London and the Conti- 
nent are actually less than half the premiums charged for 
ordinary surface transport. And in Germany several insurance 
companies include even professional pilots’ risks in their 
ordinary insurance policies without extra charge. 

Again, Sir Leo states that ** the acroplanc is at the mercy of 
storm and darkness and fog.’ Another sweeping statement. 
Has he heard of the American Trans-Continental Air Mail % 
This service covers the 2,640 miles between New York and 
San Francisco in thirty-two hours as against three days by 
the fastest train. The machines fly both by day and by night 
throughout the year and the service was maintained last year 
with 93} per cent. regularity. The machines were single- 
engined, in addition to being of a type which is now obsoles- 
eent. Admittedly fog is a handicap to aircraft, but it is by 
no means such a severe handicap as Sir Leo suggests. A 
machine guided by directional wireless can now, if necessary, 
fly through fog to its destination. The difficulty is to land, 
and there are fair prospects of this difliculty being overcome 
in the near future. But although fog may prevent the com- 
pletion of a journey, it is not necessarily a danger to air navi- 
gation, because pilots are now forewarned of fog areas by 
wireless. 

Sir Leo contends that militarism alone is responsible for the 
stupendous development of commercial aviation on the 
Continent. If he had said that it is one of the factors respon- 
sible I should be inclined to agree. But in any case, his 
contention would hardly apply in the case of America. Pre- 
sumably, Sir Leo would not suggest that the large financial 
interests which are now supporting aeronautical development 
in that country are investing their money for military reasons ? 
Surely militarism is not responsible for the following forecast 
of impending developments in the United States recently 
made by the American Under-Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics :— 

“ Already corporations are daily carrying United States mail on 
17,000 miles of routes. The Trans-Continental mail is about to be 
taken over by private corporations, and then the whole of the air 
mail will be transported by flying companies—20,000 miles and a 
dozen or more companies. Backward in other commercial aviation 
fields, we are easily world leaders in mail transport. There is already 
@ limited amount of rogular air passenger and express transport 
in this country, but it will multiply amazingly. The volume of air 
taxi business, including machines used for the exclusive business 
purpose of their owners, is now considerable and is due to reach 
great proportions. I have no doubt that within the next two or 
three years the associated aeronautical industries will attain propor- 
tions that will command the daily interest of investors and the 
Stock Exchanges, and that their creation of new demands for basic 
seen and old or new second rate products will be healthy 

tors in the creation and maintenance of prosperity, as they will 
afford outlets for capital, investors, managers and employers from 
fields of production that are, or may be, saturated in view of present 
demands, and will provide an inviting new field of desire and demand 
for millions of consumers.” 


While we indulge in insular scepticism, aptly exampled 
by Sir Leo’s letter, other civilized states, both great and small, 
are pushing ahead with the development of their commercial 
air systems. Would that space permitted me to Jay all the 
portentous facts, which the Air League has collected in regard 
to this subject, before your readers. Here are a few significant 


figures : Great Britain possesses to-day a total of but twenty 
commercial machines, including the five employed on the 
Cairo-Basra service, and her route mileage, including the above 
service, is but 2,325 miles. as against Germany's 14,862 miles 


and France's 8.304 miles. 
commercial aircraft have flown 35,000 miles daily, as against 
our daily average of 2,850 miles. 

History shows that the progress of civilization is dependent 
to a very large extent upon increases in human mobility; 
hence the platitude: ‘* Transportation is civilization.’ In 
commercial aviation we have the latest form of transport. It 
is a great new constructive agency which offers incalculable 
benefits to the British Commonwealth. That it is also. as 
Sir Leo contends, an inherent factor in air power, is but another 
reason why we should develop it. For Great Britain, the 
heart of the Empire, is, for geographical and industrial reasons, 
of all States in the world the most vulnerable to aerial attack, 
—I am, Sir, &c., P. R. C. Groves, 

Brigadier-General. 
Secretary General, Air League of the British Empire. 
Astor House, Aldwych, W.C.2, 


[To the Editor of the Spevcrsaror.] 

Sir,—1 have read with interest the letters by Mr. Norman 
Thwaites and Commander C. D. Burney in your pages of 
October Ist. Mr. Thwaites does not deal with any practical 
point, except by stating in error that there are commercial 
aviation services which pay their way, and by confusing 
steamship subsidies with the wholly different aviation subsi- 
dies; 1 hope he will pardon me, therefore, if I devote my 
rejoinder to Commander Burney. 

We owe much to Commander Burney, 
paravane, which saved so many gallant seamen in the War 


the inventor of th 


He is an ingenious and accomplished man, and I note witli 
pleasure that he docs not encourage the wanton waste of 
human life in attempts to fly the Atlantic. It is unfortunate, 
however, that Commander Burney, in a whole page of your 
space, has so little to say about the methods by which it is 
proposed, in the two airships now building at enormous cost 
to the British tax-payer, to avoid the fatal weakness which 
doomed the * Shenandoah,’ 

When I wrote my letter which appeared in your issue of 
September 25th I had not read the paper entitled, ‘The Case 
Against the Airship,” which was read by Mr. E. F. Spanne: 
to the Institute of Marine Engineers on September 20th. I 
wish that every intelligent person could read it. No attempt 
has been made to reply to Mr. Spanner, and I am not surprised, 
for his case appears to be unanswerable. 

As Commander Burney has been kind enough to bring his 
new airship into the open, I respectfully invite him to tell 
us what is being done in actual enginecring to meet the strong 
criticisms of an expert engineer. Of what are the new gas-bags 
and the outer covering made, and how long are they expected 
to endure? What weight of aluminium alloy is it possible 
to use, and how is it employed to resist such vertical pressures 
as destroyed the * Shenandoah "—storms which, as the official 
report on that disaster admitted, could not be foreseen or 
avoided. I invite Commander Burney to tell us plainly what 
is the thickness of the various members of the frame of his 
new airship, and their disposition. And is it not true, and 
must it not remain true, that when you lift lives into the air 
by framed-up gas-bags, the amount of metal you can put into 
the structure is so absurdly small that a decent margin of 
safety is impossible ? 

I beg the public, and the editors of the public’s newspapers, 
not to be deceived in this matter by jargon or by pseudo- 
scientific utterances. There is nothing in this matter which 
cannot be understood by an average intelligent man, and that 
is why I want the cards put on the table. This gas-bag 
business is no mystery ; the only mystery is: what, between 
a little less and a little more, is being done with skinny bits of 
aluminium and big gas-bags, at public expense, for the eventual 
killing of some of our fellow-subjects who really ought to be 
kept alive ? 

I believe that Mr. Spanner’s trouncing of the airship will 
Le printed in the journal of the Institute of Marine Engincers; 
and I beg every interested reader of your columns to order 4 
copy at once. 

I ask leave, in conclusion, to give one quotation from Mr 
Spanner’s paper :— 

** (2) Limitations of weight make it essential so to select and 


dispose the material of the structural members of an airship, that 
quite small faults in workmanship, minor damage in operation, oF 


During the past summer German 
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slight corrosion are mischances any one of which is likely to cause 
sudden and complete failure of the whole structure. Without, at 
the moment, enlarging fully on this point I would remark that much 
of the material which was used in the construction of the R. 33, for 
instance, was less than 1-50th of an inch in thickness, while the 
thickness of the most robust of the sections extensively used did not 
exceed 1-10th of an inch. These are figures which are astounding, 
vet a little reflection shows that. even when so light and strong a 
material as duralumin (mainly aluminium) is used, the total weight 
available for the whole of the metal framework of an airship is so 
little that the thickness of any element must be extremely small. 
In the case of a certain airship, 550 feet long by 70 feet diameter, the 
whole of the duralumin framework, including main and intermediate 
transverse girders and also main and intermediate longitudinals, did 
not, I believe, exceed 7 tons.” 

What is the answer ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Leo Cniozz, Money. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have read Mr. Whiston’s 
astonishing letter in your issue of October 8th. ‘The fact 
that I have flown in an aeroplane in circumstances far more 
interesting and hazardous than Mr. Whiston is ever likely 
to encounter has no more to do with the argument than the 
fact that Mr. Whiston appears to have flown at the expense 
of the tax-payers of several nations. As to being afraid, 
every decent-minded man ought to be afraid of exposing other 
people's lives to unnecessary risks, and I think that the 
hushing-up of air disasters amounts to a scandal. 

Since writing my letter there have been many dreadful 
civilian air disasters in Germany and America, but only one 
of them has been reported here, and that only because it 
killed a well-known ambassador. I also think it a crving 
scandal that people are not made, by proper information, 
to realize that the Air Ministries of the world are preparing 
the most dreadful assault ever made upon white civilization, 
and f am one of those who thirk that civilization is worth 
preservation. Finally, as Mr. \.histon begs us to be * air- 
minded,” I respectfully suggest that every endeavour should 
be made to prevent the access of air to the cerebral hemi- 
spheres. a oe - 

{We disagree with Sir Leo, but our reasons cannot be 
developed in a footnote.—Eb. Spectator.] 


THE BLANESBURGH BILL 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin, In your very interesting article on the Blanesburgh 
Bill there is one point where I cannot quite follow you. 
You say :——** When unemployment insurance becomes actuari- 
ally water-tight . . . there will be no room left to talk about 
the * dole.” 

Surely, even when the era of * extended * benefits is over, 
unemployment insurance will still be—as regards the bene- 
ficiary himself—two-thirds a dole. because two-thirds of the 
premium is paid, not by himself, but by the State and by his 
employer. This is no doubt the reason why the term “ dole” 
is still used, and why many of the working classes, to do them 
justice, dislike receiving it. You look forward to a time when, 
under State insurance, ‘‘ every insured person shall be in 
the position of a self-respecting private person who insures 
himself against various risks *’ ; but such a person, it must be 
pointed out, has to contribute by his unaided efforts the whole 
of his premiums; neither the State nor any employer does 
anything to help him—and, in addition, he has to contribute, 
whether he will or not, to the expense of insuring his employees. 

I cannot therefore agree that *‘ in a scheme that really pays 
itt way there can be no question of charity.” Surely that 
altogether depends on whether the recipients of the benefits 
ind the payers of the premium are the same, or different, 
persons. In hard cases charity may be a perfectly proper 
thing to give and to receive —that is another question which 
we need not discuss here—but I do not see how it can be denied 
that those who receive benefits for which they have contri- 
uted only one-third of the proper premium are, in respect 
f two-thirds of those benefits, receiving charity._-I am, Sir, 
ke... 

P. EK. Rosexts. 

Worcester College, Oxford. 

[What Mr. Roberts says is, of course, incontestable. We 
mly meant that on the assumplion that a State contribution 
ls necessary —and all political parties now regard some State 
contribution as an act of fairness rather than of charity - the 
scheme must be actuarially sound.—Ep. Spectator.] 





WORTHING SLUM CLEARANCE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In order to do something to help the poor we made 
an appeal to the people of Worthing and we raised the sum 
of nearly £2,500. We have built twenty-one houses, consist- 
ing of three bedrooms, one sitting-room with bath and scullery, 
with gardens front and back, and let at 14s. 6d. and 16s. inclu- 
sive. We expect to be able to pay at least three per cent. on 
the amount raised.——-I am, Sir, &c., 
C. Francis Francis, Hon. Sec. 
Worthing Small Dwellings, Ltd., 
Winterbourne, Winchester Road, Worthing. 
P.S.—The balance required was borrowed from the Public 
Works Loan Board. 


“MOTHER INDIA” 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—I have read with much sympathy Mr. Birendranath 
Gupta’s letter in your issue of October Ist. I served over 
thirty-six years in India, of which thirty years were spent 
in the Police, and this gave me much opportunity of under- 
standing Indian life. 

It is true that Miss Mayo’s book excluded the good and 
noble side of Indian life. The Hindus are deeply religious 
and humanely inclined. They have no Poor Law nor desire 
for it. They are ready to help the lame dog. This tends 
to save the waster from the penalty for his ways, and so is 
probably not advisable from a national and economical 
point, but it is an evidence of the milk of human kindness. 
There is hardly any drunkenness or abuse of alcohol. 

If Hindus were to draw up a black list against us, a very 
black one could be made out. Many of us recognize this 
and are striving to right what is wrong. Will Mr. Biren- 
dranath Gupta and all men of good will, British and Indian, 
join in the good fight 7—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gro. CiRYSTIE, 
Colonel. 
Short Heath Lodge, Farnham, Surrey. 


THE UNIONIST PARTY AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sir, -May I, as a member of the Labour Party who is anxious 
that in their main principles the great questions concerning 
the support of the League of Nations should not become 
matters of party politics, put two points to Sir Graham Bower? 

The first relates to what he says of a conflict between his 
loyalty to his own country and his loyalty to a “ foreign 
organization.” The League of Nations exists for two purposes. 
The first is the maintenance of world-peace, which the leaders 
of Conservative, Liberal, and Labour parties have told us for 
two generations is the chief of British interests ; the second 
is the promotion of other interests which are common to all 
nations, interests which we share with other peoples of the 
world, and upon which in modern conditions our own welfare 
intimately depends. How, then, can there be a conflict 
between the loyalties of British citizens to the League and to 
their own Government ? I suggest to Sir Graham that the 
idea of a conflict between British and League interests involves 
a wholly false antithesis, and that for us to speak of the 
League as a * foreign organization ~ is as far from the truth 
as it is, for example, for a foreigner to speak of Canada as a 
British ‘* colony.” Surely there can be only one question 
about loyaities in our minds at the present time in connexion 
with the League: Will the Governments of the Powers be 
loyal to the pledges concerning disarmament and the restraint 
of aggression which they have given in the Covenant ? Recent 
speeches and events have forced us to ask: Will the British 
Government be loyal? If the world were certain that the 
British Government loyally intended to carry out Article 16 
in case of aggression in breach of the Covenant, the whole 
atmosphere of world politics would be changed. And it is 
well for us to remember that Article 16 was a British draft 
prepared by a Foreign Office Committee in the year 1918. 

The second point concerns what Sir Graham says about a 
* pledge to go to war.’ What the other Powers were asking 
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of Great Britain in Geneva two weeks ago was not a pledge to 
go to war, but a pledge not to go to war. . The first week of 
the Assembly was largely occupied with private negotiations 
in which, as everybody knew, certain delegations were 
endeavouring to secure a resolution by the Assembly forbidding 
all war and “ closing the gap” for recourse to arms which 
Article 15 still allows. The resolution, when it ultimately 
appeared, did not “close the gap” but simply confirmed 
the Covenant as it stands, for the reason, so it was universally 
believed in the Assembly, that the British Government refused 
to accept it unless the right of war remained. The subsequent 
public proceedings unfortunately put it beyond all doubt 
that we, and, except for Fascist Italy, we alone, insisted on 
retaining this right of private war. 

Are Conservatives, is Sir Graham, ready to ask their Govern- 
ment to give new pledges to the world that they are loyal to 
Article 16 and that they will give up the right of private war ? 
If they are, we may be certain that a real and solid step 
towards disarmament can be made, and made at once.— 
Tam, Sir, &ce., P. J. Nort Baker. 

43 South Eaton Place, S.W.1. 


MEN’S CLOTHING 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,— Is it not lamentable that a Scotsman does not wear, in a 
town, that most comfortable kit, the kilt? I fecl sure that 
greater changes will follow if an example were set by Scotsmen 
who happen to be in town. Even in Scotland the percentage 
of kilted civilians is small ; but there can be nothing so prac- 
tical and servicable as a rough tweed or tartan kilt, and it 
will answer the requirements of style. A bank manager in 
* shorts”? and a Seotsman in a kilt. The former is the braver 
man, but will probably never venture out before the Jatter.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., B. U. 


THE SURTAX 
{To the Editor of the Srectator.] 
Sir,—-As a regular Socialist reader of your paper I feel com- 
pelled to protest against your comments on Mr. Lees-Smith’s 
letter to the Nation in regard to the proposed surtax, in that 
they grotesquely misrepresent the categorical statements of 
that distinguished economist. 

If he made one argument clearer than any other it was that 
there was no doubt that a sum of £85 millions could be raised 
within the formula of the Labour executive’s report. Your 
comment is to charge him with ‘“ invertebrate optimism” 
because in his letter he referred to extraneous factors which 
might increase the yield. 

To summarize his arguments by that reference is, I submit, 
a shallow and unworthy action, and contrary to the Spectator’s 
usual practice in dismissing an opponent.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

R. M. Brapsery, 
B.Se.(Econ.). 
Hill Top, Ducks Hill, Norticood, 


SWISS HOTELS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—I was delighted to read the Rev. H. A. Hall's Ietter in 
reply to the attack of Mr. Peter Blundell on Switzerland. I 
agree with every word Mr. Hall has written. I have spent 
many months every year in Switzerland since the year 1892. 
I have made prolonged visits to some of the places mentioned 
by Mr. Hall, and also to Adelboden, Arosa, Davos, Gstadt, 
Morgins and St. Moritz. I have always found the proprietors 
of the hotels most attentive and obliging, and in the case of 
illness I have been looked after as well as if I had been at home, 
There is often influenza in Switzerland, as there is in most other 
places, but i have never found that the outbreak has been of a 
more severe description than that met with in England or the 
South of France. As regards dirt, my experience is thai 
Switzerland is the cleanest country in the world, both as 
regards railways and hotels. 

I have in Australia, Zealand, South Africa, 


been New 


America, and in fact, over a good deal of the world. and I 
have often expressed the desire that I might be back again 
Rach time on my way home from 


to the Swiss cleanliness. 


} 


Switzerland, when I have stayed at a first-class French or 
London hotel, I have at once noticed the lock of extreme | 
cleanliness that exists in Swiss hotels—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ep. Gipson, 
Highlands, Haslemere, Surrey. 
[This is in accord with our own experience of Swiss hotels, 
The correspondence is now closed.—Eb. Spectator.] 


LITTER IN THE COUNTRY 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,— Onc hears so much of the wickedness of modern tourists 
that it is a pleasure to be able to record the passing of many, 
each Sunday throughout the summer, without a trace of litter 
to disfigure their path. 

A popular walk for Cromer visitors passes our gate. This 
year we put up a small notice stating that the grounds are 
open each Sunday for quiet enjoyment. The result 
surprising; large numbers coming in, and, doubtless ap preciat- 
ing the old-world garden and the quiet of the wood beyond, 
repeating their visits. So diflident were our guests that a 
further notice begging them to walk on the grass, or pick a 
flower if they liked, was necessary. 

I would urge those of your readers living near popular 
resorts to try the experiment for themselves next summer. A 
little personal supervision is required, but one is amply repaid 
by the appreciation of one’s visitors.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

C. R. Gurni Ye 


Was 


Northrepps Hall, Norwich. 


A WHITE BLUE-BELL 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
Sirn,—Is your correspondent on country matters right in 
speaking of a “‘ white blue-bell” ? Surely the flower is a bell, 
and if blue, a blue bell, and if white, a white bell.—I1 am, 
Sir, &e., 
L. E. P. WOLFERSTAN, 

Forwood, Minchinhampton. 

[Our correspondent raises an interesting point : 
neither a “‘white blue-bell” nor a ‘* white bell” is correct. 
The flower to which Sir William Beach Thomas 
was undoubtedly either a white wild hyacinth or a whit 
hare-bell. Both species are known popularly as blue-bells, 
the blue variety of the latter being the true “ bluc-bcl! of 
Secotland.”"—Ep. Spectator.] 


ly 
actually 


referred 


A FREE “SPECTATOR” 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.} 
Sir,—Will you kindly permit me through your colunins to 
inquire whe would like to have my copy of the Spectator 
after I have finished with it? It will give me great pleasure 
to send it to anyone wishing to have it.I am, Sir, &c., 

ELIZABETH STONER, 
41 Johnsailee, Tamburg. 


Poetry 
The Grasshopper 


Pan, Pan, the wind is still, 

The grass is poised on the sullen hill, 
There is no life and earth is dun, 

For see, 1 have maimed your little one, 


Pan, Pan, ah pity me! 

I held him as gossamer, tenderly, 

Laughed for joy when he scrabbled and beat 
The vault of my hands with his spindled fect. 


Song of summer, his voice is dead, 

Unheeded the flowers are-—-over the head 

Of the harbinger, the first begotten— 

See, he is gone, but he has forgotten 
This small green leg. 
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This Week’s Books 
Quenre is really not much to say about Mr. Sedgwick’s new Hall. 7s. 6d.). The writers selected include Stacy Aumonier, 
life of Cortés the Conqueror (Lane, illustrated, 16s.), save to J. D. Beresford, A. E. Coppard, William Gerhardi, Sheila 


register the fact of its appearance and to remark that the 
narrative travels along with a decorous but somewhat heavy- 
footed gait. The sources on which it is based are those which 
have been available for generations and already used by 
Prescott for instance, who (so Mr. Sedgwick thinks) ** hardly 
does justice to Cortés’ brilliant Mr. 
Sedgwick himself mainly depends for his material on Bernal 
Diaz, whom he describes as ** slow-minded, honest and fair ” 
—an appraisement which reasonably well sums up the charac- 
ter of Mr. Sedgwick’s own work. On p. 353 we find Warren 
Hastings credited with ** amazement at his own moderation.” 
It is curious that Clive also made the same remark. 


unscrupulousness.”” 


* * * * 

Mr. Richard Halliburton’s Glorious Adventure (Bles, illus- 
trated, 16s.) is a curious combination of what the author, as 
an American, would call mighty pretty fooling, of a deep and 
a genuine love for poetry, a fine feeling for human achieve- 
ment, and the delicatest touch in depicting natural beauty— 
the vellows and blues and liquid sunlight of the Mediterranean. 
It isa modern Odyssey : really an Odyssey, for where Odysseus 
wandered, thither Mr. Halliburton to Troy, to 
Lotus Land, to Circe’s Island, to visit the Cyclops off Sicily, 
to listen to the soft sweet voices of the Sirens singing (unless 
it was the sound of water lapping on Capri rocks), and home 
at last to Ithaka, where the soft 
Odysseus’ castle-site, while a scarlet sky enflames the western 
sea. Put in so many prosaic words, The Glorious Adventure 
is just an account of a tour in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
in the course of which the author * 
acan of sardines,” emulated Pheidippides over the Marathon 
course (with occasional refreshment at wine-shops en route), 


went too 


gray olive trees guard 


swam the Hellespont on 


and played ball with Nausicaa at Corfu, substituting a lemon 
for Homer's golden ball. The book is a whimsy, but it is also 
a joy, and none but a man with the fine true instincts of a 
poet could have written it. 

* * * * 

Irish lawyers have a traditional gift of humour, and Sir 
John Ross, the last Lord Chancellor of Ireland, well maintains 
the credit of his profession in his new volume of reminiscences 
called Pilgrim Scrip (Herbert Jenkins. 18s.). He is an Ulster 
Presbyterian but he writes sympathetically about the Roman 
Catholics of the South, and in his anecdotes makes fun of both 
parties. He devotes a chapter to the late Mr. W. P. French, 
who was the author of the once popular comic song, * Abdullah 
Bulbul Ameer.” He quotes incidentally some of Father 
Healy's sayings. English visitor's attention to a 
man in very ragged trousers, he remarked that the man must 
be an Irish landlord 


Calling an 


* because his rent’s in arrear.”’ 

The Treasury is the most potent and the most mysterious 
of all the Departments. Even Cabinets are said to tremble 
before it. The late Lord Salisbury, 
likened the Treasury's power over other departments to that 
of the House of Commons when it challenged and overthrew 


when Prime Minister, 


King Charles. It is particularly interesting, therefore, to have 
a discreet revelation of the inner workings of the Treasury in 
anew volume of the * Whitehall Series”’ by Sir T. L. Heath, 
who was Joint Permanent Secretary to the Treasury during the 
War (Putnam. 7s. 6d.). To fulfil watchdog 
over the spending departments, the Treasury is organized 
But the 
first two of these, now called the Finance Department, have 


its duties as a 
in eleven divisions, each with a considerable staff. 


assumed exceptional importance since the War because of 
the stupendous loans which it has to administer. Sir Thomas 
Heath claims for a former Seerctary of the Treasury, William 
(1695-1724), the 
*Take care of the pence and the pounds will take 


Lowndes authorship of the very dubious 
maxim, 
tare of themselves *—to which the correct retort is ** Penny 
Wise and pound foolish.” 

Mr. Arthur Waugh has collected cighteen of the best 
short stories contributed during the last year to English and 
American periodicals in Georgian Stories, 1927 (Chapman and 


KKaye-Smith, Denis Mackail, and Beatrice Kean Seymour. 
Specially characteristic of the modern short story, with its 
interpretation of obscure lives, are Mr. Gerald Bullett’s study 
of a villager on his ninety-second birthday, and Mr. Martin 
Armstrong’s sympathetic penetration into the secret heart of 
a seaside landlady. Among the most original tales is Miss 
G. B. Stern's, which will delight all dog-lovers; and among 
the worst is Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s clumsy caricature of a 
contemporary man of letters. Georgian Stories is thoroughly 
representative, and there is something in it for every taste. 
* . * a 

Ways to be happy and successful, according to Mr. Herbert 
Casson in Thirteen Tips on Luck (Efficiency Magazine, 5s.) are : 
(1) to study averages and percentages instead of following the 
crowd, (2) to find out things for oneself, (3) to be quick in 
arriving at decisions, (4) to be mobile and go where the “ luck ” 
is, (5) to attract favourable attention by not hiding one’s light 
under a bushel, (6) to take risks, after due thought, (7) to 
have many interests, (8) to play “* one’s own game,” (9) to 
keep on until one wins, (10) to make friends, (11) to share 
one’s “* luck ”’ when it comes, (12) to keep straight. and (13) to 
make a friend of one’s wife. This unassuming little 
is full of pithy sayings and sane optimism. 

* * * * 


volume 


The only excuse for a re-description of a well-trodden path 
is lively narrative and some freshness of view, but in Miss 
Chown’s Wayfaring in Africa (Cranton, 10s. 6d., illustrated), 
which narrates a woman's wanderings from the Cape to Cairo, 
we get neither. Moreover the crop of inaccuracies in the book 
is unusually large even for the casual tourist. 

* * * * 

To us in England the roads of Pennsylvania can certainly 
not be described as well-trodden paths, but the meticulous- 
ness with which they are examined by Dr. John T. 
Old Trails and Land (Lippincott, 25s., 
illustrated) will not greatly appeal to English readers. And 
indeed could any reader be much thrilled by passages like this ? 


Faris in 


Roads in Penn's 


* The metropolis of the Upper Schuykil!l, Pottsville, is only 
a short distance beyond Orwigsburg. The city, with its hundred 
industrial establishments, is of special interest to those who 
like to see streets varied by the contour of the land” ? 


General Knowledge Questions 


Tur prize of the best 
Knowledge questions is awarded this week to Dr. Dewar for 
the paper which follows 
for fuller particulars of this competition : 
The 


one guinea for thirteen General 


Many of our readers have written 


asking here are 
tions thereon. 


some editorial observa kind of paper we 


like is that published this week. Questions and answers 
should be on separate sheets. The staff is grateful for clear 
writing or, better still, typescript. Very bad writing is 
not even considered. Copies of entries should be kept as 
we cannet take any responsibility for loss. Fntrics cannot be 
acknowledged or returned unless a stamped addressed envelope 
accompanies them. 
ryt : +} =) a ‘ _ 7 
\W no said the follow Ing und on \ it OCC mnsr 
1. Veni, vidi, vici 
2. 1 have loved just and } 1 iniquity, therefore I d in 
exil 
3 I dar lo all t v | ’ ’ 3 
nor 
} | } ll & 
5. It cam w 1 las i ii | \ i 3 
6. Had Zim \ } 
7. L have | : me d but I hope 
you will execu 
s iF T iT t | i 1 
9, Nothir | ( it I ! Sa 
‘ 
) i W 
10. Eureka, ka ! 
ll. To be prepared one ¢ st. offectin yf 
pi servin ] A . 
12. We will sound our bells. 
13. There, but for the Grace of God, goes X-——.- ads 


Answers will be found on page 622. 
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Ich Dien 


Speeches by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 1912-1916. (Hodder 


and Stoughton. 21s.) 

Tue Prince of Wales is the most popular young man in the 
world, and there should be a world-wide audience for these 
speeches, originally delivered in far scattered parts of the 
earth, but now happily collected within the covers of a single 
handsome volume. The book is welcome for two reasons. 
It has intrinsic value for its observations upon those social, 
industrial, and international problems which the Prince, with 
his wide range of experience and his quick, intuitive sym- 
pathy, has had unique opportunities of studying. And, 
secondly, it throws an interesting light upon the development 
of the Prince’s own personality. His Royal Highness, it is 
true, is singularly diflident in talking about himself, though 
some illuminating anecdotes and memories find their way 
incidentally into his speeches. But character is revealed by 
what is left unsaid as much as by what is said, and the Prince’s 
modesty shines out of these pages as one of his most 
endearing traits. 

The prevailing note is struck from the first. At Carnarvon, 
in 1911, the Prince said :. “* I am very young, but I have great 
examples before me.” His second speech was delivered at 
St. Anselm’s Church, South London, in 1914, when he 
confessed that “ at present I cannot pretend to much know- 
ledge . 4 « but by studying the comfort and happiness of 


The Prince’s 


King Edward VII.: A Biography. By Sir Sidney Lee. Vol. IT. 


The Reign. (Macmillan & Co. £1 Ils. 6d.) 

Tus second volume of the Life of King Edward suffers from 
the loss of a particularly firm biographical hand. Before 
he died Sir Sidney Lee had virtually finished five of the thirty- 
two chapters of this second and concluding volume of the Life ; 
he had also planned and collected all the material and made 
full memoranda for most of the other chapters. As the pub- 
lishers say, the whole volume is therefore substantially his ; 
where he did not write he “ inspired.” Nevertheless, it is 
hardly more than justice to that accomplished biographer, 
whose work for the Dictionary of National Biography lives in 
the grateful memory of his countrymen, to say that if Sir 
Sidney Lee had lived certain blemishes in this volume might 
not have been introduced or passed. 

The few defects fortunately do not essentially spoil a picture 
which we believe to be as just as it is carefully drawn. Further 
researches evidently did much to heighten the estimate which 
Sir Sidney Lee had formed of King Edward's abilities when 
he wrote his original appreciation. King Edward falsified all 
those popular misgivings which attended his accession, just as 
the resolute Henry V. developed out of the madcap prince. 
Sir Sidney Lee uses a penetrating phrase when he says that 
King Edward had the “ vital elixir of zest.’ He was interested 
in everybody and everything ; but he acquired his information 
in his own way; he frankly did not care for reading books. 
He was never tired of putting questions to everybody he met, 
and as he had a wonderful memory he continually had in his 
mind not only a various mass of information but a variety of 
personal opinions. There is an art in being a King, and King 
Edward showed that he understood this art from the moment 
he ascended the Throne. He had been much more deeply 
influenced by Queen Victoria’s persistence in standing by her 
rights and in taking a considerable share in government than 
most people supposed. It had generaliy been thought that 
Queen Victoria did not trust him enough to “ train him on” 
for sovereignty, but as a matter of fact the most important 
State documents and the Cabinet minutes had been shown to 
him for several years. 

His first speech to that meeting of the Privy Council and 
citizens to whom a new Sovereign by tradition announces his 
accession—in this case the Privy Council were reinforced by 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London and a few private 


, 


my tenants I hope to gain experience.’ How amply 

Royal Highness has not only gained experience, but tun 
jt to good account, his later utterances prove. There is a long 
silence during the War years when he was * mixing with men 
upon the battlefields. But during those years, he said at the 
Guildhall in 1919, ** I found my manhcod.” 
the course of his incessant travels, the Prince has beconx 
enthusiastic, yet eminently sane, champion of many ood 
The needs of the ex-Service men have, 
But his speeches show the mi 


then in 


Since 


causes. perhaps, been 
nearest of all to his heart. 
plicity of his interests and his remarkabiy firm grasp of af 
Particularly insistent is his idea that the old conception of 
Empire is * obsolete,’ and that the British Empire should 
appear before us “as a single State, composed of many nations 


of different origins and different languages, which give their 
allegiance, not to the Mother Countiy, but to th« 





common system of life and government.” Characteristic, 
again, is his sturdy disbelief in * flaming prospectuses.” and 
his faith in * plain human co-operation.” It 
essentially ** human” qualities of the Prince that make 
the centre of affection and the power for good that he is, 


is, indeed 


IIe has always set an admirable example of the fact 
that real dignity lies not in claiming service, but in giving 
it. “Ich Dien” is, for him, not merely a motto, but a 


habit. 


Grandfather 


secretaries—astonished those who heard it by its deep fe 


ing, 


its dignity, and its firm hold on the situation. The Wing 
wanted as far as possible to govern as well as to reign. ‘The 


difference between him and Queen Victoria was that whereas 
Queen Victoria used to stand her ground successfully. King 
Edward, when his Ministers decided against him, invariably 
gave way under protest. 

It seems strange now that there should have been doubts 
about King Edward, for no Heir Apparent before him cver 
took upon himself regular functions of great social benetfi: 
as a public duty. It may be said indeed that as Prince of 
Wales he invented a career for the British Heir Apparent, 
King Edward's Ministers, however, were less surprised by his 
conscientiousness than by his assertion of his right to <a 
word in many matters in which they had not expected him 
to be interested. It is an irony that the denial of Royal pre- 
rogatives (which the King believed to be real but were only 
nominal) came not from a Liberal Government but from a 
Unionist. In the last years of the King’s reign the question 
of the prerogatives had been settled and, oddly enough, there 
was no clash whatever, but rather an increasing trust and 
friendliness between the King and the Liberal Government. 


nce 


his 


Characteristic of King Edward’s reluctance to disguise any 
conviction which he held sincerely was the manner in which 
when reading the Declaration, still required from a new 


Sovereign by the Bill of Rights, he dropped his usuatly cleat 
voice to a much lower tone when he came to the passage 
denouncing Roman Catholicism. He never ceased to ask 
that this crudely phrased passage should be amended. His 
first Ministers found pretexts for delay, but the King was 
right, and three months after his death the passage was 


amended. How freely and plainly he expressed his opinions 
to his Ministers is amply proved by this volume.  [Hle re- 
proached one Minister after another when he thought that he 


had been insufficiently consulted, particularly in the matter of 
foreign affairs, which was his hobby—unless indeed it would 


be right to describe so light and personal a matter as dress as 
being his hobby. Some of his reproaches were scarcely 
reasonable, as for instance those directed to Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Balfour said in 1903 that the consent of Parliament 
necessary for the cession of territory, and in practice. if 
by tradition, that was true. King Edward 
that Mr. Balfour had treated him with “ scant 


wag 
not 
complained 


” 
courtesy. 
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Again there was a clash when Mr. Balfour claimed for Parlia- 
ment the right to determine a dissolution. By the way, 
Mr. Balfour did not dissolve in 1905 but resigned. This is 
one of several slips in the volume. Yet again, the King 
complained that Mr. Balfour did not tell him in advance 
what he was going to say in a speech which merely com- 
mented on Lord Rosebery’s proposal that a Middle Party 
should be formed. Similarly, the King spoke his mind freely 
about the tone of speeches by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr, 
Churchill. 

Where King Edward excelled was in what might be called 
his diplomatic Lonhomie. The present writer, who was in 
Paris at the time, will never forget the impression made upon 
him in 1903 by King Edward’s visit to France when the 
Entente was being prepared. A few months before this visit 
the Emperor of Russia, assured though he was of a warm 
welcome from his Allies, had driven hurriedly through the 
streets of Paris in a shut carriage. King Edward, all smiles 
and confidence, was driven slowly along in an open carriage. 
The whole British colony had keen nursing for weeks before- 
hand fearful apprehensions about the bad temper that would 
probably be displayed by the crowd! King Edward was a 
social conqueror, and physically he was without fear. He 
there and then turned the initial admission of the Parisians 
that he was bon garcon into the conviction that he was their 
friend and a statesman too. All the documents on foreign 
affairs in this volume prove how intent King Edward was 
upon European peace. The Kaiser's provocative messages 
make an unpleasant contrast with King Edward's urbanity. 
But even the Kaiser did not suggest that Britain was trying 
“to encircle”? Germany. That accusation was made a good 
deal later. 

One of the surprises of this volume is the information that 
not once but several times King Edward in fits of dejection— 
no doubt induced by acute bronchial catarrh—spoke of 
abdicating. 

The blemishes of the book are in a few stray anecdotes 
shich are not in key with the narrative and in the estimate 
f King Edward's humour. His humour had no fine shades. 
It was school-boyish in its conception and zest; its virtue 
was that it was delightfully friendly. Ile was unique in his 
power of combining such primitive fun with the unassailable 
dignity of a King, 


Mighty Men at Arms 


Great Captains Unveiled. By Captain Liddell Hart. (Black: 


wocd. 12s. 6d.) 

Tas new volume of Captain Hart's, who bears the reputation 
{being one of the foremost military thinkers of the day, 
otains studies of six great of two Orientals, 
lenghiz Khan and Sabutai, ** two amazing, if almost unknown, 
figures’? ; of Gustavus Adolphus, “the Father of Civilized 
Warfare’; of Wallenstein, that dark enigma, “‘a many- 
ided genius, compound of Julius Caesar, Bismarck and a— 
n unknown quantity”; and of Marshal Saxe, whose 
Reveries on the Art of War display a breadth and depth of 
tision into problems which condition the battlefields even 
{ to-day. First of all we must devote a few lines to a 
areful examination of some of the details in the last essay 
n “ General Wolfe, Grandsire of the United States.” It 
Snot, to begin with, apparent how Captain Hart's title in 
thief, Great Captains Unveiled, applies in the case of Wolfe, 
fr his presentation of that potentially great soldier unveils 
lothing that is not already known, though it is eminently 
‘orth while again to call attention to some of Wolfe’s 
hilitary ideas—to the huge importance which he attached 


soldiers 
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0 mobility, decisiveness of fire-power (as exemplified in 
the final throw for Quebec), and the respective uses of 
umn and line. C'est convenu ; but we think that Captain 
fart himself will agree on the importance in a military 
istorian of absolute accuracy in details. On accuracy of 
tail the fate of military operations themselves depends, 
hid we are entitled to expect it from the writer who seeks 
0 appraise them. This impeccable accuracy we do not 
ind in this part of Captain Hart's book. By a mere accident 
bur eye first lit on the name of * Sir Henry Stuart Allanton ”’ 
I’. 215). There is no such person; Sir Henry Steuart of 





Allanton is obviously meant. A_ trifle doubtless and 
admittedly so, but further examination reveals and 
the aggregate engenders an uneasy feeling as to Captain 
Hart's factual reliability. His geographical account of the 
surroundings of Louisburg is a little misleading: he states 
that Wolfe landed at Freshwater Cove in Gabarus Bay, 
“while the other two brigadiers feinted to land on points 


more, 


nearer the fortress,” and somebody else landed *“ farther 
west.” All the three landed in Gabarus Bay, and no one 
landed west of Wolfe. The expedition against Quebec is 
stated to have sailed from Louisburg “by 1 June.’ It 


was June 6th when the last of Admiral Saunders’s fleet left 
Louisburg harbour. Wolfe, when Quebec, “* had 
tried in vain [we read] to discover a practicable ford” over 
the Montmorency above the falls, but Wolfe 
aware of the fact that there was such a ford, since early in 
July a foree of Indians had crossed the river by a well-known 
ford, and had attacked Townshend’s and Murray's brigades 
which were entrenched on the left bank. Moreover, on 
August 29th, Wolfe had written to his three Brigadiers 
suggesting a plan which involved the fording of the Mont- 
morency some eight miles above its mouth. In the same 
letter to the Brigadiers Wolfe did not suggest, as stated 
by Captain Hart, ‘three possible variations of the Mont- 
morency plan”; one of his three suggestions was an attack 
on the Beauport front—a very different thing. When the 
final attack on the Heights of Abraham was decided on, 
it was not “a single lantern ” (p. 268), but two that gave the 
signal for the boat-flotilla to push off. 

Admitted that all these points are trifles, and dull trifles, 
yet Captain Hart owes it to his justly high reputation to 
prune his work of any excrescences of the sort. Done with 
fault-finding, let us turn to what we can wholly praise 
Captain Hart’s discussion of Gustavus Adolphus is nothing 
short of masterly. The paper on Marshal Saxe is as able 
as it is amusing ; that original General, having treated of the 
science * which furnishes us with the means for the destruction 
of the human race,’ then proposed towards 
facilitating the propagation of it”! 

But the most interesting paper in the book is certainly 
the first, dealing with those wonderful Mongol leaders, Jenghiz 
and his captain Sabutai, who nearly conquered the whole 
mediaeval world. From a stripling of thirteen, Jenghiz had 
command of armies. but it was only when he was fifty that 
the great dreams of Empire which he nourished in that strange 
heart of his, found their fulfilment. 

In 1213 he overran the Kin Empire in China, and subsequently 
defeated the great Karismian Empire (Persia) by a masterly 
concentric movement of three armies, riding in with a dash 
across the desert of Kizyl Kum, and taking Bokhara in rear. 
Captain Hart describes most brilliantly the spinning of the 
** Nemesis-like web in which are trapped the doomed armies 
of the Shah”: it is a campaign that all students of strategy 
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should mark, for it is modern in its emphasis on surprise and 
mobility. 

Jenghiz devoted the remaining years of his life to con- 
solidating his mighty Empire, which was distinguished by 
complete religious tolerance. Christians, pagans, Mohamme- 
dans, and Buddhists were found amongst its councillors. The 
prejudice of the historians of the Mediaeval West and of India 
in regard to the Mongols should be fairly obvious to us, yet 
the impression is still generally prevalent that these nomads 
were ruthless barbarians and that they won their victories by 
force of numbers. The opposite is true. The Mongols were 
gencrally in a minority, but they had superior mobility, 
greater courage, wider imagination, and simpler organization. 
The ‘“ Scourge of Asia”? may have been more of a blessing 
than a curse. 

Did every trooper, as Captain Hart says, carry “a complete 
set of tools, an individual camp kettle and iron ration” as 
well as a mussack for crossing rivers, a lance, a cut and thrust 
sabre, two bows, three quivers and a change of clothes ? Such 
impedimenta might well overweight a dragoon, let alone a light 
cavalryman on a pony. But perhaps the equipment was 
carried by a ragged retinue of pack animals, such as possessed 
by the old Silladar cavalry of India, which was the descen- 
dant of the Mongol horsemen. However this may be, 
there can be no question of the great mobility of the Mongols. 
Sabutai, who invaded Hungary twenty years after Jenghiz’s 
death, marched 400 miles, fought two decisive battles, took 
four cities, and conquered Poland and Silesia from the Vistula 
to the borders of Saxony, all within the space of a month. 
The moral is plain. Europe has no prerogative of military 
genius: ‘* The Japanese have reminded us that courageous 
and disciplined fighting troops can come from the Orient, but 
the Mongol campaigns reveal to us that Asia has also pro- 
duced consummate military leaders who in strategical ability 
may vie with any in history. What she has done in the past, 
it is possible for her to do again.” These are words we may 
well ponder over. 

The Mongols were modern in their organization as well as 
their strategy. They had some system of signalling whereby, 
for instance, news was flashed 500 miles within twenty- 
four hours from Liegnitz to Gran, enabling Sabutai to throw 
in all his weight at the decisive point at the decisive moment. 
If there is to be a war of the future, which God forbid, the 
heirs of the horsemen of Jenghiz may well be the light catcr- 
pillar tanks which we are now experimenting with. Europe 
may or may not have progressed beyond the crude and cruel 
arbitrament of force, but we shall do well to remember that 
Europe is not all the world. 


The Changing Navy 


Memories of a Bluejacket. By Patrick Riley. (Sampson 


Low. 16s.) 
Reminiscences of a Naval Surgeon. 
mander T. T. Jeans, C.M.G. (Sampson Low. 
TueEReE is nothing thrilling or remarkable about these two 
books. But between them they throw a very interesting 
light upon life in the British Navy during half a century. 
Mr. Riley’s record opens with the year 1872, and closes, 
except for a postscript on his service as a reservist in the 
Great War, in 1895. Rear-Admiral Jeans first put to sea 
in 1894, and his story carries us on to his recent retirement. 
The zest with which Mr. Riley started his career seems 
never to have deserted him. His book irradiates cheerfulness. 
This makes it pleasant reading, but the author makes so 
light of the hardships he had to endure, when the Navy was 
still under sail, that only when the author allows the bare 
facts about routine and diet to speak for themselves does 
one realize how Spartan was the regime under which he was 
trained. There are few dramatic events in this chronicle. 


By Surgeon Rear-Com- 
18s. ) 


He saw practica'ly no fighting, and the worst calamity of 


which he was an eye-witness was the sinking of the ‘ Victoria’ 
in 1893. It is for its picture of normal domestic life in the 
Navy of bygone days that his book should be read. 
Rear-Admiral Jeans’s period of service as a naval surgeon 
tell of more troublous and exciting times. During his first 
voyage in the East he had opportunities of studying the 
Russian Fleet and cf meeting some of its commanders. This 


was some years before the Russo-Japanese War, which, 


however, was then regarded in naval circles as inevitable 
He was impressed with the Russian ships, but a fact which 
boded ill for their success in the coming struggle was thy 
lack of co-ordination between their officers, due to differences 
of caste, and the drunken habits which seemed to characteriz 
most of them. At the same time the author admits that hy 
did not eredit the Japanese with the fighting efficiency which 
they were to manifest at sea. In 1899 Rear-Admiral Jeans 
was present at the manoeuvres of our own Fleet in Torbay, 
and he draws an amusing picture of the ships that ‘ embodied 
the changing designs of very nearly thirty years of nav: 
progress and made an interesting collection of antiques, 
With all their motiey array of different guns, he says, 
“efficient gunnery was entirely out of the question, even if 
it had been seriously contemplated.” 

The author's chapters on the Gallipoli campaign wil 
provoke discussion. He saw much of that tragedy at clo 
quarters, and, after giving us some vivid descriptions of 
the scenes he witnessed, he expresses some strong opinions 
on an undertaking that was conceived in such a manner as 
to render failure “inevitable.” He concludes with 
general reflections upon present conditions in the Navy, 
and deplores, in particular, the cramping effects of their 
training on the minds of midshipmen, who, having their 
various “‘ manuals” as the “only one source of their pr- 
fessional instruction,” find “no scope for higher mental 
development.” His criticisms, however, are made in a 
friendly and constructive spirit, and should receive attention, 


some 


My Ain Folk 


Brother Scots. By Donald Carswell. (Constable. 12s.) 


Tus is unquestionably the most brilliant series of bio- 
graphical essays that has appeared since Mr. Lytton Strachey’s 
Victorian studies, and they are much in the same vein and 
treat of much the same age. There is in this volume the 
same delicate rapier-work and the same iconoclastic spirit. 
With the sentiment and inferences of either of the two literary 
gladiators one cannot always agree, but always one is forced 
to admire the mastery they show over their weapons and the 
searching ingenuity of their thrusts, which, it must be con- 
fessed, are not always easy to parry. 

Mr. Carswell offers impressionist biographical 
of six not necessarily representative, but six prominent 
Scotsmen, who flourished during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, and hopes that his account will supply 
at the same time a cultural picture of Scotland, which he 
believes will be found “ interesting, especially by English 
readers.” That it certainly will, for here we are prescnted 
with a most frankly drawn picture, and one wholly contrary 
to accepted tradition, of the Scot as viewed by a fellow- 
countryman, and Mr. Carswell’s presentation of the cas 
will do much to dissipate “the superstition, still widely 
held north of the Tweed, that almost any Scotsman is superior 
to every Englishman whatsoever in intetlect, morals and 
spirituality.” 

First of all, we are asked to note two facts: that the dark 
pre-Celtic race, shrewd but lacking in insight, fantastic but 
little imaginative, forms in Scotland a much larger proportion 
of the population than it does in England, where the fi 
haired Germanic type is inuch more common ; and sec« 
that whereas England is seasoned in civilization, Scotland 
has only become civilized since the Union in 1707, having 
suffered for centuries from dire poverty and political and 
social disorder, all of which has resulted for the Seot in4 
lack of moral perspective and in a character marked by 
rudeness, individualism, and a lawless spirit of faction. Tha 
spirit manifested itself in the cightcenth and_ nineteenth 
centuries in ecclesiastical schism, and is manifesting itsell 
disagreeably to-day in politics and industry, especially in 
the Clyde valley, where the people, largely pre-Celtic iD 
origin, are “ intelligent and expressive, but volatile, deficient 
in the individual virtues, and highly susceptible to mas 
emotions.” 

From these two facts or factors important results flow, 
and, without detailing Mr. Carswell’s argument (which 
of course, is impossible here) the analysis of the Scottis! 
character works out somewhat as follows. “ The Scottis! 
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Comparison is the only criterion 
to the personal quality of wine. 
Good as the Port you are now 
drinking may seem, there is perhaps 


another which you will like better 
—and not more expensive. Make 
the test by which many thousands 
of Port drinkers have proved that 
the quality of Findlater’s Port is 
unquestionable. 


SHERRY : Some say that the perfect 
dinner begins and ends with Sherry—a 
dry, delicate Sherry as an Apéritif, a full, 
rich Sherry with the nuts. The versatility 
of the wine is no doubt responsible for the 
revival in the drinking of Sherry. We 
make the same offer with Sherry as with 
Port, i.e., a sample case of 5 bottles at 
23/-, case and carriage free. 
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The Sample Case illustrated con- 
tains a bottle of each of five much 
favoured Ports, viz. :— 


PER DOZ. 
FINDLATER’'S “CROJF.N.” 
Gud An excellent Douro Wine— 


full, rich and fruity . . 46/- 


FINDLATER’S' SCEPTRE.” 9) 
nn fine medium dry Port . . 52/- 
FINDLATER'S ‘““UJUTRE.” 
A fine tawny wine dry finish 


58/- 


wD 
& & and clean to the palate 


ab FINDLATER'S “ANCHOR.” 


, A fine medium wine of full ruby 


=a colour. Exceptional value . 64/- 
_ FINDLATER’S ‘TREBLE 
TREBLE py 4MOND.” A lovely soft 
6090 wine of perfect ruby colour, 
well matured in wood. Very 
DIAMOND popular at many well-known 


Clubs . . -« 82/- 
The Sample Case of 5 bottles as above 
is obtainable only direct from 
Findlater’s at the special price of ,23/- 


(Case and Carriage Free) 
“ The sign of a 


very excellent 


Port.” 
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people have very little religious capacity,’ but base the 
whole of their Christianity on certain religious observances, 
of which, of course, the cult of the Sabbath is the most 
prominent—that spirit which has enabled the Church to 
disapprove of Sunday tramways, while it permitted the 
minister to travel to service in a cab. The tradition 
of discipline in Scotland is “a recent growth,’ and it 
is often hard to persuade a Seot that certain things 
are ‘“‘ not done,’ and even yet the latent savage within him 
cherishes a * secret hankering for the loin-cloth and feathers” 
(for which the kilt is probably a compromise). Seotland in 
fact is still *“* the hermit Kingdom of Western Europe,” and 
the Scot, mutatis mutandis, “ has all the virtues and limi- 
tations of the Tibetan.’ Even the Scottish reputation for 
shrewdness Mr. Carswell finds it hard to understand, but 
he would in this regard make an exception of the Aberdonian, 
“ whose psychology in this as in other respects is by far the 
most * English’ in Scotland”! (It is we who venture to 
add the note of admiration here.) Composure is not often 
found in Seotsmen, and their proverbial caution is only 
a cloak for self-distrust. Professor Blackie is described as 
the “national genius made flesh,’ and Professor Blackie 
is also described (no doubt rightly) as ** boisterous, bombastic, 
theatrical, affectionate and generous.” So now we know 
our Scot. 

The individual pictures of the six Scots, round which Mr. 
Carswell has framed this presentment of the national character, 
are brilliantly drawn. The study of Lord Overtoun, who 
paid his workmen 4d. an hour, worked some of them seven 
days per week and all of them twelve hours a day (with no 
time off for meals), and left £63,000 chiefly to charity and 


religious bodies, is a masterpiece of restrained irony. 
Enthralling, too, in its tragi-comedy is the account of the 
ecclesiastical cock-fight which resulted in the expulsion from 
his professorial chair of the great Orientalist, Robertson Smith, 
because he dared to doubt the historicity of Deuteronomy ; 
while the career of Blackie furnishes a farcical entertainment 


of a high order. Yet still it must be remembered of Blackie 


that he provided Scotsmen of his generation with a * moral 
holiday.’ ‘* Poor souls, they needed it “- is Mr. Carswell’s 


comment. These three studics seem the best of the six. 
The others treat of Henry Drummond, author of that long- 
forgotten book Natural Law in the Spiritual World, an 
evangelical apostle who never made a disciple ;_ of Sir William 
Rebertson Nicoll (* Claudius Clear’), a hard-bitten Aber- 
donian with “a multitude of interests and no enthusiasms,” 
and one of the three great journalists of the nineteenth 
century, who remarked that ** no educated man could stand 
the Dissenters,” and vet founded The British Weekly; and 
James Keir Hardie, “a bumptious woolly-witted Scotch 
collier,” who by starting the I.L.P. initiated the destruction 
of the Liberal Party -a movement of revolt which Disraeli 
with uneanny prescicnce foretold would originate in the 
industrial West of Scotland. 

If Mr. Carswell still continues to live in Scotland, or if ever 
he goes back there, the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum is 
likely to let him hear with some plainness about his daringly 
provocative book, but he will well know how to defend himself. 


The Afghan and Sikh Wars 


A History of the British Army. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
Vol. XIPT. 1839-1852. With a Volume of Maps and Plans. 
(Macmillan. 40s.) 

Tuar able and resolute historian of the British Army, Sir 

John Fortescue. has now issued his twelfth volume, dealing 

with the early years of Queen Victoria’s reign. He promises 

to complete the work — presumably up to the eve of the Great 

War —in two more volumes. 

and as lucid as ever, and it contains as usual some severe 

criticism—- directed more often against politicians than against 
generals. The first half of the book is concerned with the 

Afghan War of 1838 42, which most authorities now regard 

as an unwarrantable and foolhardy enterprise. The inde- 

pendent states of Sind and the Punjab lay between British 

India and Afghanistan, and the British Army's line of com- 

iuinieations was therefore long and uncertain. Yet at the 

order of Lord Auckland our small army invaded the Afghan 


The new one is as interesting 


country to restore an unpopular ex-ruler, Shah Shuja, to 
the throne. By daring and good luck the troops reached 
Kabul and occupied much of the country. But when the 
Afghans rose in the autumn of 1841, Elphinstone’s position 
became perilous and he agreed that Macnaghten, the 
political agent, should negotiate for evacuation. A treaty 
was made but broken by the Afghans, Macnaghten was 
murdered, and the army retiring in disorder through the 
mountain defiles was destroyed. Dr. Brydon, badly wounded, 
alone escaped to Jalalabad. The author puts the blame on 
Elphinstone’s incompetence for one of the worst disasters 
in the history of our Army. The Afghans were heavily 
defeated in the campaign of 1842, but no attempt was made 
to hold Kabul or Ghazni. The following years saw the 
brief and decisive war in Sind under Napier, and the two 
hard-fought campaigns of 1845-6 and 1848-9 in which the 
Sikhs were crushed by Sir Hugh Gough and their country 
annexed. We never had braver or abler foes in India than 
the Sikhs, and the battles of Ferozeshah, Aliwal, Sobraon, 
Chilianwala and Gujrat are well deserving of study in Sir 
John Fortescue’s admirable text and plans. 
conducted the first Chinese War of 1842, and with an absurdly 


Gough also 


small foree occupied the great city of Canton and also Shanghai 
and Chinkiang on the Yangtse. The first Maori War, the 
second Burmese War of 1852 and the Kaffir Wars in South 
Africa between 1846 and 1852 are also described in detail. 
Sir John Fortescue, in discussing Sir Harry Smith's operations 
against the Kaflirs, comments very harshly on *“ the rabid 
fanaticism of the missionary societies in England.’ Most 
colonial administrators of to-day have a high opinion of these 
early missionaries, who sought to understand the native 
instead of merely coercing him. We must not fail to commend 
the volume of excellent maps and plans which accompanies 
the text. 


Fiction 
From Grim to Gay 


The Financier. By Theodore Dreiser. (Constable. Ts. 6d.) 
The Arrow. By Christopher Morley. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Cups, Wands, and Swords. By Helen Simpson. (Heinemann, 


7s. 6d.) 
John Fanning's Legacy. By Naomi Royde-Smith. (Constable. 
7s. 6d.) 


Jack A’Manory. ByG.B.Stern. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue characters in these five novels belong to strangely 
different terraces in the world of fiction. How infinitely per- 
plexed would be Dreiser's imperturbable Cowperwood, with 
his appetite for solid splendours, in one of the swift come- 
dicttas that flash through G. B. Stern’s Viennese café! How 
incredible would seem her golden Veronica in an over- 
upholstered home in commercial Philadelphia ! 

The Financier is read earnestly by those who are already 
broken to their Dreiser's method of mercilessly accumulated 
detail ; but it is not the work wherewith to make a convert. 
It contains more minute technical description than usual, and 
less of that smouldering fire that waits its flagrant moment of 
pity and terror. Long as the novel may be, The Financier is 
only the epilogue to the Titan, and the third part of * the 
trilogy of desire” is still to come. Desire for power, for 
splendid sensuality, for money that conquers these! In this 
book the author handles business operations with the solemn 
zest of the peasant soul at the centre of his genius ; but here 
is none of the imaginative glory with which Balzac can make 
and unmake fortunes. Cowperwood, already a figure of in- 
vincible will, is not yet the condottiere of finance and the high 
voluptuary he will become in the sequel. Aileen Butler 
is a crude young adorer, though the mood of the odalisque 
is penetratingly divined in her. Moreover, in this book 
Dreiser does not convey the sense of place, for once. Here is 
neither the fierce throb of Chicago nor the glitter of New York ; 
you do not feel his Philadelphia. The trial of Cowperwood is 
intolerably long. But the clumsy yet moving Dreiserian ten- 
derness is not absent from the stunned and desperate shape 
of the old man Butler, heartbroken because of his lost and 
defiant daughter. All the business men and their women-folk 
are grimly visible and alive ; all the places they inhabit, peni- 
tentiaries, houses of accommodation, pretentious villas, are as 
grimly actual and portentous, 
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Nothing could be farther removed from Dreiser's materialist 
world than the dreamlike rencounters and oddly intersecting 
pianes and vanishing edges of Christopher Morley’s delicate 
fiction. With its little postern doors into faérie, its wild 
and wistful mirth, it belongs to the European tradition ; and 
the author plays on the English language as on a harpsichord, 
in the story that gives its name to his book. How sweetly he 
feels the serene golden enchantment of London squares, how 
searchingly describes the rankling of the shaft sped by the wild 
gay image with which has vanished all the magic of Picca- 
dilly Circus! In * Pleased to Meet You,” again, the beauties 
of the American tongue turn to grotesque rapture on the lips 
of the innocent misled inhabitants of Illyria, a smail Republic 
embarrassed by the League of Nations. This is a radiant 
farce that almost dances into comic opera. There is a de- 
lightful girl in it, and the fun becomes so delectable that 
the quite unexpected conclusion is of a cleverness that seems 
unfair—unfair as a stab when you are laughing. The Arrow 
is a distinguished and entrancing volume. 

Perhaps the young people of Miss Helen Simpson's Cups, 
Wands, and Swords are not so unlike Mr. Morley’s sensitives. 
The opening scene in Chelsea, with the lit heads bending over 
the fatal tarot cards, odd things beloved by Renaissance 
princes and cardinals for their significant symbols of Egypt 
and Babylon, rouses an ominous expectation that is perhaps 
not entirely fulfilled. Indeed, the atmosphere of this queer 
attractive story seems to require 2 more elaborate kind of 
plot. The theme of the intense psychic relation between the 
twins is gently touched ; and the childish incident that marred 
it is adroitly inserted. Celia glows softly, for all her sim- 
plicity ; and her perverse alluring brother is only too evasive. 
There is something capricious about the narrative ; and the 
happy ending is out of tunes Yet it is a fascinating novel, 
with mirror-flashes of the uncanny. 

John Fanning’s Legacy is also heavy with psychic distress, 
though the secret, we find, is material enough. Miss Naomi 
Royde-Smith is a disconcerting novelist who usually seems 
about to grasp with artistic surety some unusual effect, a 
little morbid though very interesting ; then prefers to evade it. 
She merely makes a ripple on the surface instead of plunging 
for her black pearl. In her new book you are kept awhile in 
u state of tension, expecting news of some mysterious disaster, 
and are suddenly confronted with a murder. It is a real 
shock, skilfully arranged ; but all the people involved in the 
tragedy are indistinct and opaque. Perhaps the heavy 
mechanism of the story—-two statements and a correspondence 
—gets in the reader's way. It remains an ingenious novel, 
though curiously baffling. 

With Jack A’ Manory we swing into a dancing world. 
Miss Stern is one of the few women-novelists who have a 
certain masculine tolerance and whimsical indulgence of 
temper. She has shown that she can group her characters 
in large compositions and bring together three generations in 
one novel. Now she is for the time amusing—very amusing. 
In the charming curved glasses of these short stories she 
pours an amber wine, sparkling, but with an aroma. She 
twirls her episodes in ‘The Little Hot Dog’ with a debonair 
Viennese grace, conducts her elegant amorists through deft and 
cynical harlequinades, pausing always on the right sentences ; 
and leaves us thoroughly exhilarated. 

RacuEeE, ANNAND TayLor. 


TRANSPLANTED. By Brand Whitlock. (D. Appleton 
and Co. %2°50.)}— This is a study of an international marriage, 
an American heiress wedding the eldest son of an ancient 
and of course impoverished family, still of consequence in 
France. The usual surprises and conflicts follow ; und the 
bride finds it difficult to adapt her individual transatlantic 
morality to the etiquette and ethic of the French family 
group. The situation is capably handled by an author who 
has had much experience of both American and French 
society ; and if our interest, though real, is of a sober kind, 
that is because the subject has been treated before, possibly 
with less fidelity to fact but certainly with more triumph in 
art. Henry James himself first made us familiar with flinching 
supersensitive contacts between citizens of the States and 
fragile, marvellous descendants of historical families in faded 
faubourgs and beautiful ghostly chateaux. Edith Wharton 
touched the theme in her rich and mellow manner. And 
recently Mary Borden presented a story—Jane—Our Stranger 
—much like Mr. Whitlock’s in its incidents, but with a brilliance 
of treatment and a sense of the bizarre in psychology beside 
which Transplanted seems colourless and heavy. Mr. Whitlock 


is very honest about his heroine, Dorothy, who marries 
because she is in love with the idea of being Comtesse de 
Grandvalion, and reigning in the Chateau de Chaunois. She 
seems a brainless young woman, though she has a business 
instinct. The historic family is somewhat heavy and red- 
faced ; and the society of the “ exclusive” in Paris glitters 
only in its clothes. That is probably Mr. Whitlock’s engaging 
candour again ; but we feel in a frustrated way that brilliance 
is necessary to that society as an excuse. And we feel frus- 
trated again when Dorothy solves her problem, created by her 
husband's intrigue, in the old, old way by discovering that she 
is to have a baby. There is something frank and almost con- 
fiding in the style that makes the book likeable, though its 
people are not. And the Chateau de Chaunois in its lavenders 
and greys, terraced among the poplars, the woods, and the 
pastures of the amicable landscape of Northern France, has a 
personality of its own. 

A FAIRY LEAPT UPON MY KNEE. By Bea Howe. 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—This is a pretty piece of enchant- 
ment—and much more. It is a tale of two shy and delicate 
lovers and a very odd fairy, taken by William, who was an 
entomologist, when he was out mothing one fragrant night 
under a new moon. Miss Howe’s mind is evidently steeped in 
the lyric mysticism of Blake ; and there is something Blakish 
about this decidedly original fairy, who, though small as a 
hand, could communicate to Evelina a kind of cosmic ecstasy, 
Evelina is the gay, tender, and entirely captivating heroine ; 
and William, that arrogant, indolent entomologist, was 
inclined to think that she had too much in common with the 
fairy. But that quaint atom of natural magic, after some 
trouble, really brought the hidden fairy part of Evelina into 
comprehension of the hidden melancholy part of William, so 
that they were truly harmonized in the end. The little book 
is a casket of sweet notions,—Seagrey, the dovelike dreamy 
house, sleeping trees, white magnolias, moon-magic, lambs 
lying under the poplars, things of emerald, the fairy colour, 
and moths, of course, moths mysterious and lovely. A deal 
of moth and fairy love is caught in the fine texture of these 
pages. But the story is not entirely woven of intangible evasive 
fancies. Much sensitive divination of the wordless changes 
in the souls of pure young lovers informs the best passages of 
the candid diflident prose. Something of simplicity, some- 
thing of subtlety. g» to the making of this essay in fairy 
realism. There is a ripple and stir of mirth even in its tenderest 
places, so that it never cloys. It is charmed and wistful, like 
the tears in the cup of the crowv-imperial, or the opening of 
evening primroses. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. By Irvin S. Cobb. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—-A broad American humour, which 
delights to satirize, not altogether unkindly, the pret nsions 
and the foibles of the half-educated, is the main characteristic 
of Mr. Cobb’s short stories. His incidents are often farcical, as 
when he narrates the unhappy series of adventures that befall 
an English novelist visiting an American country town in the 
course of a lecture tour, or when he describes how a man, nar- 
rowly escaping from a landslide and allowing himself to be 
assumed dead, so that he may escape from his normal routine 
and an uncongenial wife, is finally betrayed by his duplicate 
set of false teeth. But, however absurd his plots, Mr. Cobb 
contrives to strike home a shrewd knock or two at human 
nature. 

JANE CARROLL. By E. Temple Thurston. (Putnam. 
7s. 6d.)—* You make history,” was her husband's shrewd 
conception of Jane Carroll—a very beautiful and eminent 
London hostess. It was at a dinner party in her house in St. 
James's Square that Jane found herself drinking to the 
success of the Irish Rebellion with John Madden, a rebel 
leader. From that moment she dedicated herself to the 
cause of Ireland —or was it to the rebel leader? Her only 
weapon was her beauty, which she finally wielded to the 
destruction of her lover and of her own self-esteem. There 
must have been much alloy in this shining sword. Mr. 
Thurston has never written a more romantic and readable 
story. 

HER CLOSED HANDS. By Putnam Weale. (Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d.}-—‘** Wang the Ninth” figures once more 
in this admirable novel of life in Pekin, and the announcement 
of a forthcoming third of the series leads the reader to hope for 
one more reappearance of this intriguing figure. The present 
volume is, however, a complete entity. The story deals with 
Pekin on the eve of the Republic, but is chiefly concerned 
with the reactions of the Revolution on a group of English 
and Americans. <A_ sinister mansion (** Great House in 
Mutton Lane”) plays a leading part in the drama. ‘The 
descriptions of Chinese scenery are delightful and the 
character-drawing both firm and discerning. 

LORD OF HIMSELF. By Perey Marks. (Faber and 
Gwyer. 7s. 6d.)—** Petting parties,’ hard drinking, and 
the reactions which follow sudden accessions to fortune are 
dealt with in this novel of modern New York. English 
readers who enjoy a book written quite frankly in the American 
language will find the story interesting. 
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MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NEW METHODS OF EA 


ARLY TREATMENT. 
NOTABLE EXPERIMENTS AT ST. ANI 
HOSPITAL, NORTHAMPTON. 


The recent revelations of a world-wick 
insanity invests with an internatio 


and unique methods which have been edopted at St. An 


inerease 


Hospital, Northampt for the tr t of early cas t 
disease. In the large new rv ption Hespital attache t 
institution, opened by tl Lord Cha llor on October 14th, 
the governing body have installed a system of treatment of cases 
of nervous disease nd mental ca in their incipient stages which 
makes the place a model to mental |! pitals at home and abroad. 
For many years the Committee ef Management has beer d 
by the commendable desire to be pioneers in providing a separate 
hospital for the treatment of ly mental cas equipped w 
all the latest discoveries for ascertaining the eauses of the disease 
and the most modern methods of curative treatment. TI have 
now achieved their ambition with a triumphant thoroughness that 
makes the hospital not only the largest of the thirteen register 
ording to the testimony of 


rivate hospitals in Engl ind, but, ar 
ae Chancellor's Visitor, date. 

Four years ago a special sub-committee was appointed consist 
of Mr. Christopher Smyth, D.L., J.P. (Chairman), General 
Charles V. Gunning, Bart., J.P., Sir Thomas Fermor-Hesketh. 
Bart., J.P., and Major Leslie Renton, J.P. These Governors of the 
Hospital, accompanied by Doctor Daniel F. Ran:haut, M.A. 
(Medical Superintendent), and Mr. Sidney Harris, F.R.I.B.A., not 
only visited all the mental hospitals in England, but several abroad, 
where any attempt has been made to separate the re« 
from the chronic ca 

The most effective means of arresting and curing certain earlv 
acute cases of insanity have been found to be by hydrotherapy. 
Special attention has, therefore, been devoted to this subject. 

With the hearty approval of the Board of Control, they spared 
no effort or expense in installing at this new Re eption Hospital at 
Northampton all the most effe methods of hydrotherapy. The 
result is a series of baths unequalled in any Mental Hospital in the 
British Isles. In a building there is a Turkish bath, 
complete in every detail, so that patients can enjoy the well-known 
therapeutic effects of hot air and vapour treatment. 

In another d« partment there are 
and electrical treatment, I 
receive individual attention simultaneoi 
Vichy, Aix les- Bains, and Harrogate } 
copied for the installation of the latest appliances for sprays, needk 
douches, and n anipt lative treatment. Tl 
modern equipment for intestinal lavage on the Plombié¢res system is 


most up-to 


tted 
Ittea 


dn 


ently ¢ 


tive 


separate 
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baths for prolonged immersion 


SO arranye 


a number of patients can 
sly. 





Such famous spas as 


ave been closely studied and 


baths, massage, 


most 


also installed, as this is now considered especially valuable in the 


treatment of mental cases. The psychiatrie and neurological clinics 
at Utrecht, Amsterdam, Brussels, and other places have been } 


thei 


it10n ¢ 


studied on the spot, and 
adopted for the new Instit1 
The facilities for swift and ar 
equally compre hensive s« al ° pre 
vided, with complete co-operation between clinical and laboratory 
departments, thoroughly equipped for bacteriological. pathological, f 


most effective methods have lb 
t Northampton. 


sure diagnosis of disease re o1 


\ diagnostic clinique has been 


and biochemical research with the latest instruments and oth 
means for determining more exactly the nature of underlying 
organic defects hitherto unobserved clinically. Cultural research 
will be continued in the investigation of infections, ¢ pecially those 
peculiar to mental conditions, : 

other clahe ratels 


In the same central portion of the Hospital ar 
equipped departm nts for diagr osti 
including a finely equipped operating 
} 
1 


trnent. 
with a bed hit 
surgery, oculist’s room, X-Ray and ; 

irradiation can be 


work as well as tre 
the tre from 
rtificial 
} , 


but addi 


the ground floor, « 
sunlight, &c. Not 


ental 
] 


only tiven.,. tior 


local treatment when a mor concentrate thera; itic eftect 
desired. The value of artificial sunlight in the treatrnent of mental 
diseases is emphasized by Doctor Rambaut and other experts, and 
certainly no details have be overlooked here in giving every 
suitable case the best opportunities of deriving benefit A hich 
powered Diathermy apparatus enables the tissues to be artif i! 
heated by means of electric currents, which is especially val H 
in the treatment of local inflammations and surgicel cases hy! 
high-frequency apparatus is available for ne astheni wndl nerve: s 
disorders. The dormitories o7 ther sice ven ont on to verandal 
overlooking a panorama of beaut ful pastoral scenery nd ‘ 
spacious sitting-rooms open oO lari ommane ing the Irie ic\ 
The new building covers a site of six acres, surrounded by its ¢ 


lawns and gardens. With this addition St. Andrew's Hospital 1 
own 1,100 acres, their ranch establishments incliding Moult« 
Park and farm. 

In 1900 a Seaside Hospital was added by the purchase of 


Nouadd Hall, Llanfairfechan, sur 


thirts 


mansion of Bryt 
rounded by a park of three hundred and 
midst of the finest scenery in North Wales. 

St. Andrew's Hospital was founded 91 vears 
and gentry of Northan ptonshire, many of 
still associated with the Board of Goven 


be nefits 


handsome 


whose d seendants al 
ors, Who deriv: 
from tl profits. The whole of 
the He spit lar 


assistance which the Governors give to 


NO perso 
whatsoever the surp! 
income is spent upon impro\ lon the charitable 
persons of cultvre and gentle 

Mental 
Northampton 


upbringing who are unable to pay the usual fees of Private 
Homes. Though nded primarily for 
shire, the institution accepts patients frorn all parts of the country 
Further particulars may be obtained upon application to Dr. D. F3 
Rambaut, Medical St. Andrew's 
Northampton. 
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—“AND SO TO HEAL’S” 


og it is hastily supposed 
that bed is bound to be a comfort- 
able place. And yet, as with everything 
else, care and thought are needed if 
your bed is to be not just ordinary but 
superlative. The hair inside the mat- 
tress must be pure, lon¢gin the strand and 
hand-carded. Bolster and pillows must 
be in real companionship the one with 
the other ; blankets fine and fleecy. It is 
Heal’s great attention to all such finesse 
that makes a Heal bed a great possession, 
as 


Illustrated Bedding Catalogue on request. 
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¢ IT IS BETTER 
< TO TELL 

| by 

| KATHLEEN COYLE 


Lydia Scarfa and Dion Tancred, mate illegitmately in 
their young days in Ireland, Two children, Harold 
and Rain, are born to them, and Lydia, feeling that 
Dion would succeed better if he were free, then runs 
away with the two babies to Antwerp, where she 
opens a toy-shop. Years later, Harold and Rain, now 
adolescent, are connected with a literary circle in that 
city, and Tancred, who has become famous, is invited 
to lecture. Hospitality has to be found for him in 
Lydia’s home. Lydia has told her children nothing 
about their parentage. How Lydia’s problem is 
finally solved by her marriage to Dion is told in this 
book with all the poetic beauty of writing we have 
learned to expect from Mrs, Coyle, 


7s. 6d. net 


* 
Other Novels by the Same Author 
PICCADILLY 7s. 6d. net 





THE WIDOW’S HOUSE 7s. 6d. net 
YOUTH IN THE SADDLE 7s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 
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SCOTTISH AND IRISH DIARIES 


* Store-houses of literary delight.” 


MORE ENGLISH DIARIES 


(12s. 6d. net) 


(10s. 6d. net) 
by 
ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 
‘Author of “* English Diaries” (21s. net). 


** Once more everyone’s thanks are owed to Mr. Ponsonby 
for having rescued from dusty oblivion so much that is 
of pure human interest and so much that is of sheer | 
delight.”’—Spectator. 


* The complete set of three volumes is available at the 
reduced price of 40s. net, 





Professor McDougall’s New Book 


CHARACTER AND THE CONDUCT 
OF LIFE 


| 
By WILLIAM McDOUGALL, F.R.S., | 
‘Author of “ Social Psychology.” 
10s. 6d. net. 
“The chapters teem with wise counsel.”"—Yorkshire Post. | 
| 
| 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, Londen, W.C. 2. 














A BOOK TO BUY AT ONCE 
William Blake’s 
THE MARRIAGE OF 
HEAVEN & HELL 


FOUR-COLOUR ¢& GOLD FACSIMILE 
JSrom the original copy, printed and illuminated 
by the author, and now in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. With an Essay by 
MAX PLOWMAN. Crown 4/0. 215. net. 


T. S. ELIOT in The Nation 


It is a book which all libraries, and all individual 











enthusiasts, ought to possess. For Blake was not 





only poet and draughtsman, he was also the producer 
of his own books. Other men have both painted 
and written; but with Blake the two activities 
were almost one. You cannot say that he illus- 
trated his writings, or that he provided texts to his 
drawings: he did both at once. “ ‘The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell” is one of his most amazing 
works, a book equal in importance to “ Also Sprach 
Zarathustra”; and here we have it as nearly as 
possible in the form in which Blake meant it to 
be read. No one who has read it and looked at 








it in this new edition will want to read it in any other. 
ARNOLD BENNETT in 
The Evening Standard 


Two great epochal days in my life were concerned 
with Blake. The first was when I made acquaint- 
ance with his Songs. . . . The second was that 
on which by pure hazard I read some extremely 
profound proverbs in a French magazine—pages 
of them. I asked myself: “Who is this tre- 
mendous French writer whom I am now meeting 
for the first time?” But the pages were a transla- 
tion of Blake’s “* The Marriage of I feaven and Hell,” 
After having read it in English about six times, 
and also enlarged my poor general knowledge of 
Blake, 1 decided for myself that “ ‘The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell” is Blake’s masterpiece, and 

















one of the greatest poetical philosophical works ever 





written by anybody. It is indeed a very short 





book, but it cuts as deep as any. Read Mr. Max 
Plowman’s admirable essay on it at the end of 
the facsimile reprint in colour and gold, published 
by Dents. This reprint, by the way, is very 





beautiful, and the publishers deserve the highest 





credit therefor. As a gift book in these coming 





months it will not and cannot possibly be surpassed. 





* * * 


AN INDISPENSABLE BLAKE BOOK 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


STUDY OF BLAKE 
By Max Plwman 45. 6d. net. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: 
“A little book which in its sympathetic insight is 
as illuminating an aid to the understanding of 
Blake’s main ideas as could be wished.” 

The British W eekly says: 
“ An invaluable book. Not only those who are 
entering upon the study of the poet, but those who 
have gone some way along the road, will find in 
Mr. Plowman a discerning guide.” 


J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. 
BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C. 2 
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Current Literature 


DESERT: AN ACCOUNT OF 
A JOURNEY THROUGH ALGERIA AND TUNISIA. Bv 
Edward Ossendowski. English Text by L.S. Palen. (Allen and 
Unwin. 16s.) Professor Ossendowski's Beasis, Men and Gods 
was so good that this book (like his other recent volumes) is a 
little disappointing. He has attempted what two Frenchmen, 
the oe Tharaud, have done several times to perfection 


THE BREATH OF THE 


that is, to render in an artistic form the total of impressions 
pr dt oa ona trained observer by a strange country. This 
jis no record of exploration or adventure, nor is it a guide book, 





wok at times 


persona! 


alihough sometimes the methed of the guide be 
crops up. We are sometimes conscious of the 
conducted tourist, con whom a beneficent French Government 





sho wered pamphiet: is is the habit of governments when they 
take a writer under their wing. Here and there Professor 
Os: endowski repays his hosts with a perfectly just observation, 


at Constantine that French engineers, 

had proposed to base one of the 
spans on a rock crowned by the mosque sacred to a famous 
marabout ; but. learning that a agen prophesied disaster 
to any violation of the sanctity, they altered their plans, not 
superstitiously, but with that * understanding of the » psycho- 
lev and fanaticism of the Mahommedans so characteristic 
ofthe French.” Liowever, anybody who wants to be informed 
about the policy of France in North Africa (and the re are few 
more interesting subjects) will get much more enlightenment 
(for instance) from the few pages of an artic "3 “by Major 
Polson-Newman in the current Fortnightly, and the 
after impressions of the country will find them much more 
vivid in Mr. Cherry Kearton’s book—where, moreover, the 
photographs are as good as those in this volume are indifferent. 
What Professor Ossendowski excels in is the admixture of 
Arab stories dramatically told. ‘“ The Love of a Sahira” 
(that is, a sorceress) is fifty pages long, and would make an 
excelient film. Still, the breath which it conveys to this 
reviewer is not that of the desert, but of the film writer's 
studio. The travel pages come alive only when they describe 
tome hunting scene. Then Professor Ossendowski ceases 
to be the industrious seeker after copy, and shows us a gentle- 
man vividly enjoving himself. Also, here and there, are 
poignant notes of the Russian dispersal: for instance, faded 
ladies in an African restaurant playin ig. and plaving beautifully, 
the most modern Slay music. ‘* Deux princesses russes,’’ 
be was told. 


as when he notes 
seeking to bridge the ravine. 


seeker 


GRAVES MEMOIRS OF THE CIVIL WAR. By F. 
Bates. (Blackwood. 63s.)—-Mr. Bates’s substantial quarto 
is not, as the title might suggest, a dissertation on tombs such 
as Old Mortality might have enjoyed, but a learned contri- 
bution to the history of the Graves family or families. The 
frst part is a scholarly memoir of Colonel Richard Graves, 
who fought for the Parliament from 1642 to 1647, commanded 
the escort which brought King Charles as a prisoner from the 
Scottish camp to Holmby House and then, quarrelling with the 
Independents, fled te Holland to join Prince Charles, in whose 
service he was captured at Worcester. The second part 
gives particulars of Thomas and Mary Graves of Waterford, 
who were Royalists and suffered for their cause. The third 
part is a detailed ey of Richard Graves of Lincoln’s 
Inn and Richmond, busy Parliamentary lawyer who took 
an active part in the administrative and legal work of the 
Commonwealth. He speculated in Irish land and in the 
draining of the Fens, and bought an estate at Mickleton in 
Gloucestershire. The author prints many papers relating to 
these persons, with abstracts of wills, and gives elaborate 
pedigree charts which are excellent of their kind. 


A PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY OF HORSISAM, 1295- 
1885. By William Albery. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.)—Horsham 
borough returned two burgesses to the Parliament of 1295 
and continued to have separate representation—with only 
oe member after 1832—till it was merged in the county in 
1885. Mr. Albery’s remarkably able and complete account of 
Horsham elections and members through six centuries is 
if great interest. In particular he describes very clearly the 
Peculiar franchise—by burgage tenure but dependent also 
m admission to the lord’s court—which was customary in 
Horsham, and he explains the method by which Horsham in 
the early eighteenth century was trans sformed into a pocket 
borough of the Irwin family. The first contested election 
took place in 1701, when Whigs and Tories were eagerly 
ttriving for control of the House of Commons. It was soon 
after this that the manorial lord by divers legal subtleties 
increased the number of dependable burgesses, nominally 
freeholders, and acquired absolute control of elections. The 
Irwin interest passed to the Duke of Norfolk in 1811 for 
£91,475, more than half of which represented the market 
value of the two seats. It may be noted that at the first 
tketion after the passing of the Reform Bill the Duke's 
tandidate was soundly beaten. 





THE MAORI PAST AND PRESENT. By T 
(Seeley, Service. 21s.)}—We can warmly 
Donne’s new book on the 


. E. Donne 
commend Mr, 
Maori. No one living knows 
them better, for Mr. Donne as a New Zealand official has had 
much to do with the natives for half a century. Moreover, 
Mr. Donne writes well and racily, and his anecdotes and 
descriptions are of great interest. The Maori, as most readers 
know, are increasing in numbers, and live on the best of 
terms with their white fellow-citizens. But they have not 
forgotten their old traditions and still have a fear, for instance, 


of meddling with things or persons that are “ t: ipu ; or, as 
sishop Williams defined it, ** under re lig sious OF sup verstitious 
restriction.” Mr. Donne tells a queer story of the misadven- 


tures that befell him when he removed some fine carved 
figures, which were * tapu,”” from an abandoned hut, an 
them to the museum. Collectors will be specially interested 
in his chapters on the Maori love of jade and the curious 
personal ornaments made of jade and known as “ hei tiki.” 
Mr. Donne’s account of the pure-bred and half-breed Maori 
of the present day is most encouraging. The book is admirably 


illustrated. 


' 
i took 


GOD, CHRIST AND THE CHURCH, by J. Scott Lidvectt 
(licodder and Stoughton, 8s. 6d.), is a con pilation of articles 
which have appeared in various magazines. In the first and 
more specifically theological part of the beok, chapter iii. is 
valuable. It criticizes Dr. Inge’s study. The Idea of Progress, 
and J. B. Bury’s work with the same title. The movement 
towards Christian reunion is the basis f i 


later papers. The book is dull, but worthy, 


) 
. 
il 





A Library List 


Literary :—Leclures on Dead Authors and other Essays. CB v 
E. H. Lacen Watson. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) ‘En lish 
Books, 1475-1900. By Charles J. Sawyer and F. J, 
Harvey Darton. 2 Vols. (Sawyer. £2 2s.) Beauly 
and the Beast. By or Macleod. (Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d.) Jane Austen. By R. Brimlev 
Johnson. (Sheed and Ward. 5s.) Shakespeare and 
the Theatre. (Oxford University Press. 16s.) The 
Worlds Pilgrim. By E. Gore-Booth. (Longma 
3s. 6d.) Collecied Essa Lys of Robert Bridges. (Oxf ined 
Universitv Pre ‘ss. 2s. 6d.) The Three-Cornered Hat. 
Translated by Martin Armstrong. (Gerald Howe. 12s. 6d.) 





TraveL, History AND BrioGrapuy :—Kenya Days. By 
Aline Buxton. (Arnold. 12s. 6d.) The Fellahin 
of Upper Egypt. By SVinifred S. Blackman. (flarrap. 


15s.) The Book of the Cave of Treasures. By Sir 
E. A. Wallis Budge. (Religious Tract Society. 106s. 6d.) 

Footprinis of Early Man. By Donald A. Mackenzie. 
(Blackie. 5s.) Ancient Civilizations. By Donald A, 
Mackenzie. (Blackie. 12s. 6d.) Pandour Trench. By 
Oskar Teichman, D.S.O. (Murray. 10s. 6d.) Davia 
Corkey. By Ethel Corkey. (Religious Tract Society, 
7s. 6d.) 


MisceLLangeows :—The Chace, the Read and the Turf. Bs 
‘Nimrod.’ (The Bodley Head. 16s.) India To 
morrow. By Khub Dekhta Age. (Oxford University 
Press. 3s. 6d.) India by Air. By Sir Samuel Hoare 
(Longmans. 6s. 6d.) The Army and Sea Power 
By Major R. B. Pargiter and Major H. G. Eady. (Benn 
12s. 6d.) The Walnut Collector. By Maciver Percival 
(Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) Trade. By Sir Ernest Benn 
(Benn. 6d.) The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
By Sir Francis Floud. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) The 
“* Mechanization ” of War. By Victor Wallace Germains, 
(Sifton Praed. 8s. 6d.) 


Art :—Indian Architecture. By E. V. Havell. 
£2 2s.)——Cézanne. By Julius Meier-Graefe. 
lated into English by J. Holroyd-Reece. (Benn. £4 4s.} 
—-The Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy. By 
William J. Anderson. (Batsford. 21s.) 

RELIGION :—The Impatience of a Parson. By H. R. L. 
Sheppard. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) What 
I Believe. 3 Vols. By Julian Huxley, A. Maude 
Royden, Father Ronald Knox. (Benn. 7s. 6d. each.) 


(Mur ray 
Trans: 


Fiction :—The Fifth Pestilence. By Alexei Remizov. Trans. 
lated by Alec Brown. (Wishart. 7s. 6d.)- Perris of 
the Cherry Trees. By J. 5S. Fletcher. (Jenkins. 2s. 6d.) 
——John Fanning’s Legacy. By Naomi Royde-Smith. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.) Vestal Fire. By Compton 
Mackenzie. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) Miss Torrobin’s Experi- 
ment. By Horace Annesley Vachell. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
——The Later Years. By Barry Pain. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d.) The Financier. By Theodore Dreiser. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.)——-A Girl Adoring. By Viola 
Meynell. (Arnold. 7s. 6d.)——Whispering Lodge. By 
Sinclair Murray. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
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This Week in London 
LECTURES. 

Monday, October 17th, at 5.15 p.m.—Foop Porsoniyc. By 
Dr. W. G. Savage. In the Hastings Hall of the British Medical 
Association, Tavistock Square. 

Wednesday, October 19th, at 3.15 p.m.—PRoBLEMS OF THE 
First Few Montus. By Dr. Eric Pritchard. At Carnegie House, 
117 Piccadilly. Tickets from Viscountess Erleigh, 65 Rutland 
Gate, S.W.7. Also at 8.30 p.m.—Vicrorian Democracy. By 
Professor Harold J. Laski. At Kingsway Hall, Kingsway. Tickets 
from the Secretary, The Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, S.W. lL. 

Thursday, October 20th, at 8 p.m.--THE POPULATION CONFERENCE 
AT GENEVA. By Professor Julian 8S. Huxley. At Essex Hall, 
Essex Street, W.C. Also at 8.15 p.m.—IMPRESSIONS OF NORTHERN 
Evrore. By Major Evelyn Wrench. At the Orange Tree, 94 
New Bond Street. 

Friday, October 2\st, at 5.30 p.m.—-PauL VALERY. 
fessor Denis Saurat. At King’s College, Strand. 


The Sir John Soane Museum, 13 Lincoln's Inn Fields, is open 
in October from 10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m., and in November from 
10.39 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


By Pro- 








Answers to General Knowledge Questions 


1. Julius Caesar, in his dispatch after routing Pharnaces Ponticus. 

——2. Pope Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) on his death-bed in Salerno. 
- 3. Macbeth, when urged by Lady Macbeth to murder Duncan, 
the king.———4. Galileo, whispering, as he arose from his knees 
after recanting. 5. James V. of Scotland, hearing, towards the 
hour of his death, that his queen had borne him a daughter. - 
6. Jezebel, taunting the victorious regicide, Jehu.- 7. Charles I1., 
on his death-bed.- 8. The Kings of France, when * touching ” 
for the king's evil. 9. Wellington, in a dispatch of 1815. 
10. Archimedes, running scantily clad through the streets of Syracuse 
when he had solved the problem of the specific gravity of Hiero’s 
crown. 11. George Washington. Speech, January 8th, 1799.—— 
12. Reply of Piero Capponi and the Florentines to the threat of 
Charles VIII. that he would bid his trumpets sound. i3. John 
Bradford or John Newton, when he saw a man on his way to be 
hanged. 


(For Finance Articles see pages 624 and 635.) 








COMPANY MEETING. 
HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, LIMITED. 
CONTINUED PROGRESS. 

RUBBER AND TEA POSITION. 

MR. H. ERIC MILLER’S REVIEW. 





PRESIDING at the annual meeting of Harrisons & Crosfield, Limited, 


on October Lith, the Chairman, Mr. H. Eric Miller, pointed to a 
record profit, and stated that during the nineteen years of tho 
company’s existence it had never been in a sounder financial 
position than now. 





| 





He then reviewed the recent position of the tea industry, and, | 


after referring to the 
Prices are at present on a highly remunerative level, and with 
consumption expanding from year to year, the prospects are 
eminently favourable for producers provided they do not depart 
from the manufacture of carefully plucked and well-made tea of 
useful quality. 

Turning to the rubber industry, he said: There is in my opinion 
a tendency to take too gloomy a view of tho rubber industry at 
the moment. In view of the substantial increase in the uso of 
reclaimed rubber in the United States, it must be generally agreed 
that the 1927 absorption of crude rubber is eminently satisfactory, 
especially as there appears to have been no increase in stocks of 
tyres and finished goods this year. About half of all 
mobiles in existence are Fords, and many orders for Fords must 
have been held back until the new model is ready. 

As regards Restriction, he said: Instead of hostility towards 
the scheme for regulating rubber exports, tho majority of manu- 


facturers are as keenly interested as producers in seeing the 
Restriction Scheme operate effectively. The present stock of 
rubber in London is generally looked upon as more than ample, 


but, with the tightening up of assessments and of smuggling, thus 
raking the Restriction Scheme properly effective, existing stocks 


are none too large having regard to the fact that we are approaching 


the mouths of greatest manufacturing activity. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a final dividend of 
30 per cent. was declared on the Deferred Ordinary shares, making 
40 per cent. for the year. 








~ > ~ 7 a . "7 s re . . 

STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 19.39 p.m.) New Pros. 
OCTOBER 17tl and 19th, EVELYN BRENT and William 
Powell in ** LOVE'S GREATEST MISTAKE’; Astrid Holm in 
* THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE,” ct 
OCTOBER 20th, 21st and 22nd. CEDRIC 
glorious history ot ** NELSON "'; Madge Kennedy in ** OH 
also SHISHTL’S WONDERETTES on! NOVELLI, the ita! 


iSth 


HARDWICKE in the 
BABY’’; 








big increase in Russian consumption, said ; | 


the auto- | 
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THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK LIMITED 


(Registered in Japan.) 


Head Office: Yokohama. London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2, 





Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 96,500,000 


Capital Subscribed Pa 
Capital Paid Up.. - on 
Reserve Fund ae ee ee 





The Ninety-Fifth Half-Yearly General Meeting of Shareholders was held at the 
















Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th September, 1927, when the Directors submitted 
the following Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank and the Profit and 
Loss Account for the Half-Year ended $0th June, 1927, which was duly approved 
BALANCE SHEET. 
LIABILITIES, Yy 
Capital . we ee oe ee ee ee ee -. 100,000,000-09 
teserve Fund af se ee «es ee ee ee ee 92,500,000-00 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts .. 6 oe oe ee ee $,373,392-19 
Notes in Circulation ~ oe es +e os oe os 7 4,582;27 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, ete.).. PRs ee as ae 605,617,445-74 
Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Acceptances and other Sums due 
by the Bank.. os os aie ae oe. , 49 654, 555-983 
Dividends Unclaimed ‘ ‘ - ‘ ‘ ‘ 25, 305-2 
jalance of Profit and Loss brought forward from last Account 6,142 9 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ee oe oe ° ‘ 9 ,036,687-45 
Eo 1,234 4659-88 
ASSETS, 
Cash Account— ie y 
In Hand es oe o-» o os 33,470,834-64 
At Bankers .. oe es a oo 41,141,627-79 74,612, 462-43 
Investinents in Public Securities and Debentures $27, 622-89 
Lills Discounted, Loans, Advances, ete ; ue 47 
Bilis Receivable and other Sums due to the Bank ‘7 
Bullion and Foreign Money se ex es oe 8 
Bank's Premises, Propertics, Furniture, etc. ee oe Sl224 
Y : it 33 
Dr, PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. Y 
fo Reserve Fund os oo oe oe o~ 4,000 ) 
To Dividend 
Yen 5-00 per Share for 1,000,000 Shares ee ae be 5,000, 1) 
Balance carried forward to next Account es ea aa 6,179, 5 
Y 179 45 
Cr. } 
By Balance brought forward Sist December, 1926 oe o 6,142,357-09 
By Net Protit for the Half-year ended 30th June, 1927 ' 9,056,657 +46 
(After making provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts 
Rebate on Bills, etc.) . 
Yen 15,179 {3 





The new bonuses declared by the “Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000. effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Strect, London, E.C. 2 


No sharcholders No commission 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.c. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
j capital eee ese eee eve eee coe |§6=C 4, 
pita 4,00 


x4, 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... 








c ers of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
¢ ion is transacted through the numerous branches of the B nk 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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A GENUINE 
OLD STYLE 
TOBACCO 


Those who state that, to-day, tobacco 
cannot be obtained the quality of 20 
or 30 years ago should smoke FOUR 
SQUARE Matured Virginia 
It has old ais 
quality, air-cured, sun-dried 
pure Virginia leaf, matured in 
the wood and cut from the cake. 


FOUR SQUARE 


MATURED 


that 


is 


venuine 





+9 VIRGINIA 





From most good In case of difficulty 
tobacconists in 1 and in obtaining locally, 


2oz. packets or 
silvered tins at 1, 
per ounce. 


write direct to manu- 
facturers, enclosing 
money for quantity 


+Ib. 
2h 


GEORGE DOBIE required. This w ill 
AND SON, LIMITED, be sent Post Free. 
Enclose name and 

PAISLEY. address of your 


Established 1809, tobacconist, 
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Sleeplessness, ‘onstipat ion, Heart 
Attacks, Asthma, F ee ee y, J of femory, etc., are 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 











Established 1837. Incorpor 1 ( al Autho ed, £12, 
Capital 1 ued, #1 ,00, : Ps up Capit R hy R 

£4,250,060 £7,7 ) Reser 

£7 DEAL Ts re GRANTED 

out n St nd Domi: 

REMITTANCES. ate so 1 
collection. DEPOSITS are rece l r fixed 5 

be ascertained on application 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

Pier ecu ion Terie Tae ta Tn ta Tay Ta ee ee ae ee ea 
WS oe Sich ts _ 2 f 


| THERE IS NO BETTER WAY © 


SH of providing for those depe ndent upon you than by > 








K| opening a Policy Payal le at death but under which | 
fs! the premiums cease at age 60 or 65 ES 
Ss Re 
© THE PROTECTION — A LIFETIME IS 
| YOUR PAYMENTS CEASE AT THE USUAL AGE For |& 
i RETIRING FROM BUSINESS IE 
3 Full particulars will l t a@ffiication to cy 
i] : r I5s 
3 The Scottish “Provident Institution |= 
a For Mutual Life Assurance is 
(| Head Office: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH |E 
S| London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.; 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1 13) 
=| 9 
i FUNDS £19,500,000 1) 
al He 
— ifES 
PIPETTES DUO SUL LO LOTET ODOT LULLED OTE LE DR 








Jungle Paths 
and Inca Ruins 


by WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 
McGOVERN, D.Ph. (Oxon), F.RG.S. 


Author of “ To Lhasa in Disguise 








“Full of exciting incidents and strange storie Wail. 
“Turns his adventures into stori¢ rest.” 
—Westminster Gazette. “A fascinz ble 
work.”"—Morning Post. “Such penetrating simplicit ‘ 
stories which thrill? ’'—Event ing Standard * Romance, 
humour, and ¢ uric gus information.”—Star. “ This absorbing 
record of peopie and thir igs of the unknown jungle ° 





e never flag ji "—S pectator. 
Illustrated. 21/- net 


‘The Royal 
Naval Division 
by DOUGLAS JERROLD 


With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 


First cheap edition. 7/6 


charm of st 








“A chronicle which should surely become a < ; 
second to none.”—Puach. ‘“ A very valuable the 
literature of the war.’—Evening Nezws. 

should find many absorbed readers.”—S/ar. g- 
nificent record of service which Mr. Jerrold unfolds and one 


"—Manchester 
“This volume is worthy of the subject, and that in itself is 
high praise. He tells history with sincerity, accuracy and 
restrained enthusiasm.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Send Postcard for List No. 49 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Lid., Paternos:! , EC 4 


Also Publishers of Hutchinson's Magazine, 1/- mont 


never to be forgotten.’ Guardian, 


er Row 








JUTLAND—through German Spectacles Now Read 
FIRST CHEAP EDITION OF THIS 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK 


KIEL & JUTLAND 


by Commander Georg von Hase 
With Ten Illustrations and Two Charts (7/6 net) 
As First Gunnery Officer on the Der fllinger, 








Commander yon 


Hase played a decisive part in the Battle of Jutland and 
contributed 2, to the destruction of our ships, the 
Queen Mary and the Invincible. His account of the engage- 
road . . . . £ 
meni is therefore 7 the first im; yortance, and his criticism of 
Lord Jellicoe’s strategy will b th keen interest. T} 





important book is an invaluable ion to the Jutiand 
controversy, 
INGTON & SON, 


SKEI 





Lik, 


Paternoster House, St. Paul’s, E.C.4 








For Heartburn, Flatulence, Ac: aity, etc. 


celebrated Dr. Jeni er pr se 


Many years ago the 
Acidit 






for the relief oi Hicartiets mn and \ how e 
firm oi Savory & Moore. 

rhese lozenges, as originally prescribed, ai Imade by 3 rs, 
Savory & 5 mang who rec mmenc d them as a thoroughly reliable 
remedy for Hearthu n, Flatulence, Acidity and all ¢ : 
disorders. The ve immediate li in chronic ¢ q 
and it is gen found that afte: short course of them 
digestion is so! h improved that ordinary meals can i n 
without the least discomfort. 

Thousands of sufferers testify that they have derived re 
benefit from Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges than ny 
other remedy. They are pleasant to take and quite hart 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5 f all Ch 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges will be sent on application, 
Mention the Spectator, and address: § & M lid, 
Chemists to The King, 1434 New b Lond 1 
ne oe ee EE EE Se —-22a 
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Finance—Public and Private 


The Growth in 


In considering the growth in the national expenditure 
there are two standpoints from which the position might 
be examined. Comparison might be made with the year 
immediately preceding the War or it might be made 
with some four years ago, when it looked as though a 
real turn in the position had been reached and that 
expenditure was at last taking a downward course. 

f comparison is made with the pre-War level the 
figures are, of course, very striking, but to appreciate 
the extravagant tendencies, especially in the matter of 
social outlays, which had been displayed some years 
before the War, it is necessary to look back to the Budget 
previous to the famous Lloyd George social programme 
of 1909, when we find that between that year and the 
pre-War year the expenditure rose from about 
£152,000,000 to £197,000,000, Civil Service outlays in 
that period having risen from about £32,000,000 to 
£54,000,000. It is only fair to say, however, that during 
those years, largely because of the gross under-estimates 
of revenue and over-estimates of expenditure, there were 
some considerable realized surpluses. 


Pre-War Ficurres Comparen. 

In making a comparison between the year immediately 
preceding 1914 and the position to-day, the actual 
years of the War must, of course, be passed over, 
though it is impossible to ignore the slowness with which 
expenditure was curtailed, so that even as recently as 
1921-22 we find the total as high as £1,079,000,000 
compared with £197,000,000 in the pre-War year. Then 
came the days of “Economy Committees” and in 
1922-23 there was a drop in the expenditure to 
£812,000,000, though for the current year the total is 
once again as high as £834,000,000. 


NATURE OF THE Rise. 

It is, however, when we come to note the nature of 
the advance compared with the War period that the 
figures become even more striking and suggestive. In 
view of the colossal War debt, it is not surprising to 
find that the Consolidated Fund charges have increased 
since the War from £37,000,000 to £413,000,000, though 
there is little doubt that but for the continued high 
expenditure the Consolidated Fund charges would by 
now have become smaller through favourable conversions. 
Again, when noting the increase as compared with the 
War period in Civil Service expenditure from £54,000,000 
to £243,000,000, due allowance can be made for the fact 
that of this increase £67,000,000 is accounted for by 
War pensions. Even, however, when that deduction 
has been made, the fact still remains that Civil Service 
outlays amount to £176,000,000, a total considerably 
more than three times that of 1913-14, although the 
general cost of living as measured by commodity prices 
shows only a fifty per cent. increase over the pre-War 
period. Our present figure for education is nearly 
£50,000,000 against £19,000,000 before the War, while 
what are described as “ unclassified ” services represent 
a total of £22,000,000 compared with nil in the pre-War 
period. Very full and detailed information with regard 
to these unclassified services would seem to be called for. 


Lanour Out Lays. 

Health, labour, and insurance outlays have risen from 
£19,000,000 to £36,000,000, though so far as labour is 
concerned it may be doubted whether the outlays have 
done much to relieve the real problem of unemployment, 
while so far from the heavy amounts expended for 
insurance having relieved the local taxpayer, we know 
that the advance in local rates is fully as appalling as 
the growth in the national expenditure. Morcover, 
with the State refusing to economize, it can scarcely be 
expected that Local Councils should be parsimonious, 

Wirt Wuart Resvucrs ? 

With figures such as these, the public may well refuse 
to be satisfied with vague assurances from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that outlays for social services cannot 
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be curtailed. The tax-payer has a right to expect not 
only a much fuller explanation of these huge increases, 
but a convincing demonstration that the outlays have 
furthered not simply political expediency but the economic 
welfare of the country as a whole. In the light of the 
economic developments of the last few years that will, 
I fancy, be a wellnigh impossible task. 


RECENT EXPANSION. 

Not the least striking aspect of the present total of 
the national expenditure, however, is the manner in 
which it has expanded even within recent years. In 
the financial year 1923-24 the total had fallen to 
£789,000,000. By the following year it had risen to 
£796,000,000, while for 1925-26 it was £826,000,000, 
though, of course, allowance must be made for the fact 
that the figures for that year included the coal subsidy, 
while for 1926-27 the heavy total of £842,000,000 was 
again largely explained by subsidies. Even for the current 
vear, however, which is free from such special items, 
we have a total estimated expenditure of £834,000,000, 
or about £45,000,000 more than for the year 1923-24, 
Of this great increase, however, it must be pointed out 
that over £25,000,000 is connected with Consolidated 
lund services, including larger sinking funds. On the 
other hand, Civil Service outlays, which had dropped 
sharply in 1924-25, have since risen by about £10,000,000, 


Cominc Events—— 

We are now approaching the period when the estimates 
of expenditure for the next year’s Budget are in course 
of preparation, while it may be well to remember also 
that the lifetime of the present Parliament is nearing 
its close. What will be the effect of anticipations of the 
next General Election upon the Government’s financial 
policy? Will there be an eleventh-hour repentance 
concerning past prodigality in the national expenditure, 
or will there on the contrary be an attempt to demonstrate 
that the Revenue is now expanding in a manner to permit 
of yet further outlays for “ Social Services”? In this 
connexion it must not be forgotten that the Labour 
Party has already made a bid for popularity (amongst 
its followers) by announcing its intentions to impose 
what is really a Capital Levy under the guise of a great 
inerease in the Income Tax, and, as I stated a few weeks 
ago in these columns, we have unfortunately only too 
often seen these programmes of the Labour extremists 
“set the pace” as regards the programme of the 
Conservative Party. 

Fruits or Past Ponicy. 

And, if only these great expenditures for Labour 
Ministries, es, and social services generally were 
productive greater effort and output on the part of 
the commu -y, of greater activity and prosperity in 
industry, o greater social harmony and of general 
happiness, tuere might be much to be said in favour of 
a policy of continuing the outlays, however inequitable 
the distribution of taxation may be. 

Instead, however, we find not over one or two but 
over a series of years that output per man decreases, that 
our adverse trade balance becomes more serious cycry 
year, that local authorities vie with governments in 
extravagant and unproductive outlays, that other 
countries with less extravagant expenditure are capturing 
our export trade, that these * sound outlays ”’ have been 
powerless to check labour disputes, that taxation is 
maintained at a level afflicting our industrial activities, 
that industry and thrift are discouraged and _ idleness 
and apathy are encouraged by the excessive responsibility 
assumed by the State to maintain standards of life which 
may or may not be justified by the real economic 
position of the nation. 

Tuk Roap vo Prosperity. 

It is not that those who urge the imperative necessity 

for economy in the national expenditure are unmindful 


(Continued on page 635.) 
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The only aerial 
across the Atlantic and back 
again ever accomplished— 
7,000 miles in 183 flying 


journey 


hours. R.34 fitted with 
Sunbeam engines. 


—~ 


British Record Speed for 
boat 39.26 kno 
fitted wi 
engir 


14-litre 
by “Newg” 
1k-litre Sunbeam 





Fastest Speed ever attained 
on land 203.7928 m.p.h. 
(207.5 was reached on 
a@ one-way tun) on the 


SUNBEAM 


prom 


Ls 









Proved by 
Performance 


The following are a few ot the 
many outstandingSunbeam achieve- 
ments on Land, Sea and in the Air: 


1919 The R.34, fitted with Sunbeam-Coatalen 
engines, crossed the Atlantic to America 
and back again—the only occasion on 
which the double flight has been made. 


1923 In the Grand Prix de France, Sunbeam 
cars finished First. Second and Fourth. 
The only British car that has won this 
great International race. 


1925 Klausen Hill Climb—Europe’s leading hill 
climb—won at phenomenal speed on a 
Sunbeam, beating all previous records. 


1926 World’s Record Road speed—140.6 m.p.h. 


over a six kilometre course at Boulogne. 


1926 Motor boat “ Newg,” fitted with Sunbeam 
engine, set up British speed record for 
14-litre craft—39.26 knots. Also won 
Duke of York's International Trophy and 
John Ward Trophy. 


1927 Fastest speed ever attained on land— 
203.7928 m.p.h. by Major H. O. D. 
Segrave on the Sunbeam (mean Speed 
of two runs over measured mile). 


See the Sunbeam Cars at 
Olympia on Stand 127 


Six models: 16 hp. to 35 hop. 
Chassis prices from £425. Five- 
seater cars from £550. 

Dunlop Tyres Standard 
THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 


Moorfield Works . - WOLVERHAMPTON 

London Showrooms and } 2, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER 
Export Department H SQUARE, W.1 

Manchester Showrooms 1066, DEANSGATE 


EAM 
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The new 1)}-litre 
Hyper-Sports Super- 
Charged model is 
now on view in our 
showrooms. 

















top into 3rd, 2nd, or 1st gear, up or down, without declutch- 
ing, as carelessly as you like—and not a sound will come from 
the gear-box. The merest novice, if he can steer, can drive this 
6-cyl. Lea-Francis, and change gear with the confidence of the 
Expert. 
And this isn’t the only advantage. The free wheel device allows, 
the car to run forward perfectly freely with no retarding effect 
from the engine. On a slight down grade, you can coast along 
for as far as the gradient lasts, with any gear engaged and the 
engine merely ticking over. When you wish to increase your speed 
just depress the accelerator and the engine takes up the drive as 
smoothly as silk. 
Think what this means to you! All the terrors of the gear-box 
eliminated !! Think what it means to the life of the car!!! Half 
the wear and tear, not cnly of the gear but the engine, universal 
joints, propeller shaft, back axle, tyres—every working part. And 
your petrol consumption is very substantially reduced, too. 
You forget the clutch; in fact, it is only required for starting from 
stationary and reversing. 
What a boon to the lady driver! To experience the sweetness of 


the new device is a new sensation in motoring—simple, trustworthy, 
tested and proved over many thousands of miles running. 


Ai 30, 40, or even 50 m.p.h. you can swing the gear from 


May we arrange to give you a demonstration ? 


There’s a Lea-Francis model to suit you. 10 and 12 h.p. four- 
cylinder models, 14 and 16 h.p. six-cylinder models, and a range 
of sports cars up to the 1}-litre Supercharged Hyper-Sports with 
its 80-90 m.p.h. 

Special award to Lea-Francis by the Royal Automobile Club in 
the 6-Days’ Small Car Trial. 


LEA & FRANCIS LTD., COVENTRY 


London Showrooms: 118, Gt. Portland Street, W. 1. 


Telephone: Museum 8720. 


LEA-FRANCIS, 
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GENERAL. PROGRESS IN 1927. 
Tut Show of 1927 is the twenty-first of its kind, and will 
arouse much more interest than it has ever done before. The 
real reason for this is not because of any startling inyprove- 
ments in either chassis or bodywork, but because so many 
more people now own cars that it is indeed rare to meet 
anyone now for whom this form of transit has no appeal, 
Years ago in America it was very noticeable that hardly any 
house, however modest in size, was built without its garage 
and now this country is falling into line. 
To meet this increased demand, and because of it, makers 
ean and do produce with a reasonable margin of profit to 
themselves excellent cars and bodies to meet all requirements 
at what seem to me to be rock bottom prices, taking the 
present cost of labour into consideration. Indeed, the more 
one sees of some of the lower priced cars, the more difficult is 
it to find adequate reasons for paying the very high prices 
asked for the so-called luxury cars. ‘This is on the surface, of 
course, and the high-priced article may, by its length and con- 
sistency of service, in the end justify the initial cost. It is, 
however, very open to question how many of us are content to 
go on with the same car year after year, even if it runs well, 
and to let the advantages of the latest and most up-to-date 
models pass us by. 

* “x * * 
Again, many more owners than ever before now dispense 
with the services of a chauffeur, partly because of economy, 
but also because, owing to fabric-covered bodies and cellulose 
paint, untarnishable metal fittings, easy lubrication and easy 
starting, the modern car really does not require an attendant. 
Soon, everyone in England will own a car. Almost the only 
disadvantage to this vast increase in cheap methods of 
transport is the deplorable number of accidents, fatal and 
otherwise, which occupy so much space in our Monday morning 
papers. For these one cannot blame the cars, for present 
models are all equipped with reliable brakes, and do not skid 
readily. Bad driving, carelessness, and above all the road 
surfaces are chiefly responsible for our toll of deaths. Cars 
and the roads on which they run must go together, and I 
rannot let this opportunity pass of drawing attention to the 
fact that we spend vast sums on new roads all over the 
country, which have surfaces suitable for dry weather, when 
the prevailing weather in this country is wet. Without going 
into details, the road dressing which is so extensively used 
gives a polished veneer which, when wet, is very slippery, 
and is therefore a public danger. Furthermore, our road 
surfaces are imported and very costly. We have much un- 
employment in our quarries, yet stone is being brought for our 
toads from Belgium and Norway. Some of the roads recently 
made are so dangerous that notice-boards warning motorists 
have had to be erected on them. Until we have safe surfaces 
which tyres can grip when wet, accidents will continue and 
will increase as the number of cars increase. Even with 
greater efficiency in headlamps, it is exceedingly difficult to 
light up a black and shiny surface at night. 
* * ** * 


Nowadays cars do much less damage than formerly to 
toads, for the modern tendency is all for reduction of weight 
bth in the chassis and in coachwork. Also the solid 
tyre on the commercial vehicle is being replaced by giant 
pneumatics. ‘The ceaseless experimental work in the metal- 
lurgical industry is being rewarded by the discovery of metal 
alloys which are strong without being heavy, and there is 
consequently a very marked improvement in the power-to- 
Weight ratios of the modern chassis and engine. The intro- 
duction and recent popularity of light fabric-covered bodies 
have more than kept pace with the reduction in chassis weight, 
to give improved running and economy, 

*k * * a 
1928 Prices, 

It is true that there are reductions in the cost of some cars, 
but these reductions are not large, nor are they to be found in 
the majority of makes. On the other hand, vehicles remaining 
at the same prices are better equipped and finished, and offer 
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a greater all-round value for the money. For as low as £150 
it is possible to get a really sound car, which can be relied on 
to run well and economically, and at the same time have an 
attractive appearance. In almost all cases the extras, which 
are reaily essentials, and which used to add so much to the 
purchase price before one actually used the car on the road, 
are now standard fittings. In practice, the only expense over 
and above the stated price of a 1928 car will be the read licence 
for which even the holder is already supplied. One saloon, to 
which I will refer later, goes so far as to supply as standard 
fitments a wireless receiving set, a lunch basket, and an 
electric fan. 


* * *k * 


At approximately £170 the price-range of the saloons 
begins, extending up to £3,000. The weather that has pre- 
vailed for so long now will have caused many who were 
wavering to turn unhesitatingly to the saloon, which will not 
only keep them dry but warm, while the large windows which 
wind up and down give all the visibility and air that is wanted. 
Some saloons are now being made with sliding roofs for extra 
light and sun--when there is any sun. 

* * ** ** 

The question is often asked: ‘* How much will I have to 
pay for a really sound closed family car which has a good 
performance and is economical to maintain ?” 
is £500, because there is a large selection of roomy saloons 
at that figure to choose from, with six-cylinder engines 
capable of a mile a minute, and of climbing hills satisfac- 
torily, yet which are not costly to run and maintain. The 
coachwork for that figure can be either fabric covered or metal, 
with either cellulose or ordinary paint, the body having cither 
a flexible frame or one insulated from the chassis. For this 
sum you can buy silence, easy starting and lubrication, and 
all reasonable extras and accessories together with a vreat 
degree of comfort in the seating accommodation, 


My answer 


* * * * 
Wuar A 1928 Bcyer Expects i A Car. 

At Olympia one is apt to be dazed by the numbers of cars 
shown, and it simplifies matters considerably if the buyer has 
a ready list of the attributes he wishes. If the list is headed 
by the figure he is prepared to go to, then the process of 
climination is materially advanced. Type of body, closed or 
open, two or four or six seater? Leave cut the colour and 
finish, as this can come last. Having decided on the kind of 
body which is wanted, one should look for the following 
points :— Adjustable seating and controls are essential, and 
here I strongly recommend independently adjustable bucket 
seats in front, as providing the maximum of ease and comfort, 
The controls should come nicely to hand—without looking for 
them—when the driver is seated ; the steering-wheel should be 
as vertical as possible and the pillar raked to come well over 
the lap; finally there should be a clear vision of the road 
ahead, and as little side obstruction as possible should be 
looked for. Arm-rests fixed on each side, and possibly a 
folding one in the middle, will be found most useful. Next, 
see that the doors open so as to provide an easy entry and 
exit from front and back seats, and if it is reasonably possible 
insist on some form of unsplinterable glass for windows. 

ok * * * 

Whether you clean the car yourself or not, a multitude of 
bright parts should be avoided, and what there are should be 
untarnishable. So much for the body. Many people now 
take the efficiency and excellence of the modern chassis for 
granted, and concentrate solely on the bodywork and its 
general appearance. This is a mistake, of course. Many of 
the desirable features of a chassis can only be discovered 
when on the road, and should be looked for on the trial run. 
The three chief are—fuel consumption, freedom from skidding, 
and suspension. Then there is lubrication. See exactly what 
this entails, and how long it takes to carry out. Some of tlie 
finest chassis made—and some of the most expensive—have 
forty or more lubrication points which require attention, and 
some of them can only be reached by lying underneath the 
car. As opposed to this, some makers lubricate throughout 
by a plunger from the driver's seat, while others make the 
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MADDOX 


SUPER-DE-LUXE COACHWORK 


INCREASES THE VALUE OF THE CHASSIS 
For over a quarter of a century theirchassis are not only our regular 
Maddox Coachwork has been  patronsbutour friends. Thedelight 
famed throughout the motoring of driving in a Maddox coach has 
industry for its splendid craftsman- made motoring enthusiasts of our 
ship. Never has the art of coach- customers. Maddox bodies havenow 
building been better expressed than been built to almost every known 
in latest Maddox designs—whether make of high-class chassis. Weare 




















- comfort, for beauty thus proud to invite you 
- for sheer quality of Stand No. to inspect our stand at 
| ke and material. Car 85 Olympia and to offer you 
i owners who have had s free advice in the selec- 
| Maddox bodies fitted to at Olympia tion of your new car. 
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HAT is the speed easily attained by the Mincrva New 
32/34 h.p. Six Cylinder Car. It differentiates from the 
1927 30 h.p. model inasmuch as, apart from minor refinements, 
the bore and stroke are increased to 95 & 140 respectively, 
the exhaust pipe is brought between the radiator and cylinder 
block and an oil refiner is fitted. This new 32/34 h.p. model 
marks the summit of achievement in powerful and silent slecye 
valve engines. 


ON VIEW AT OLYMPIA—STAND 129. 














32/34 H.P. 6 CYL, CHASSIS ... _ ees ose £850 
32/34 H.P. 6 CYL. ENCLOSED DRIVE satreaeaaatae (with 

sliding roof) occ €6341,955 
20/24 H.P. 6 CYL. CH/ ASSIS £625 
20/24 H.P. 6 CYL. ENCLOSED DRIVE L AND. AULE TTE £1,075 
12/18 H.P. 6 CYL. CHASSIS ... £385 
12/18 H.P. 6 CYL. STANDARD F ABRIC COVERED 

SALOON £485 


MINERVA MOTORS LTD., 
MINERVA HOUSE, CHENIES ST., TOTTENHAM CT. RD., LONDON. wW.C.! 
‘Phene: Mvseum 0040 (5 lines). ‘Grams Cilracenic, Phone, 1 1 
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lubrication points with reservoirs so as to demand attention 
only about every three months. There is also the silent bloc 
pearing of rubber or fabric links, neither of which require 
any lubrication. Next see what provision has been made for 
easy starting in cold weather. An engine which is difficult to 
start will soon ruin the battery and the temper. Adequate 
care in construction in this point will also mean a quick ** get 
away.” . . * * 

While gear-changing is not nearly so frequent with the new 
light multi-cylinder engines, still it has to be done. Gears 
should be marked, and should be simple to operate. There 
are plenty of makes in which gear-changing is simplicity itself 
—do not choose a car therefore which has a complicated or 
difficult change. The efliciency of the four-wheel brakes, and 
the tendency to skid must be tried on the road. Easy adjust- 
ment of brakes is important, and it should be remembered 
that brakes wear longest which have a large surface area. 
Shock-absorbers generally fitted all round. The 
degree of excellence or suitability of the springing can again 


are now 


only be discovered on the road. 
5 * * * 


I would like to sec some accessible rests made under which 
to put the jack. This is a very inexpensive matter and saves 
hunting about under the axle and springs for some suitable 
the jack. The 
spring gaiter often suffers eventually. I would advocate 
fitting bumpers fore and aft. There is a great variety of these 
on the market from 30s. to £15, and if everyone used them to 
the extent they are used in America, for instance, they would 


and reachable spot against which to place 


ecase to be unpleasing to the 


eye, and they save many a wing. 
“ * Bo * 


A word about skidding and the tendency thereto. Given 
good and properly adjusted four-wheel brakes, there are four 
factors which help to prevent skidding : a low frame level, a 
good system of suspension, careful distribution of weight, and 
fnally the use of tyres with a large and preferably but- 
tressed tread-contact with the road. A number of 1928 
models are fitted with some device for dipping the headlights. 
Almost any of these devices are satisfactory— particularly 
those which dip and turn at the same time, and they are all 
vastly superior to any dimming device, which, while it does 
not dazzle an oncoming car, at the same time deprives the 
driver of light when he most requires it. It is most regrettable, 
in my opinion, that there is no law compelling cyclists to 
carry tail lights. 

Little need be said about speed, as there is hardly a car 
on the market to-day which is not capable of 50 m.p.h., while 
the majority are capable of anything up to 65. For those 
who want excessive speed there-are a number of makes, such 
as the Bugatti, Sunbeam, Mercédés, Isotta-Fraschini, and 
others which guarantee speeds anywhere up to 110 m.p.h. 

* * a * 

New Mopets At Onympta. 

The manufacturers have gauged the public demand for 
1928 to be for light six-cylinder models, and there must be at 
kast a round dozen which are making their début at Olympia. 
There are also a few straight-cights making their first appear- 


ance. Some moderately priced engines are fitted with super- 
chargers, while a number of sports models with speed 


guarantees attached are also being shown. ‘There have been 
recent improvements in design which have conduced to 
inreasing engine efficiency, higher compression ratios and a 
general advance in carburation and induction. Among the 
advantages gained is economy in petro] consumption, and to 
this end, and for generally improved running, devices for 
wntrolling the temperature of the engine are almost universal. 
Werhead valves still predominate, but side-by-side valves 
ire regaining much of the favour they recently lost. 

An innovation from the United States is the use of air and 
til purifiers. Various types of vacuum and hydraulic braking 
stems are shown. 

Engine design gencrally is clean, and the various components 
Which require attention are accessible. There is still room for 
improvement in this respect, and often it is quite a job to 
wearth the battery, which after all should be particularly 
*ecessible as it requires frequent care and attention. It 
would be a great convenience if there were fewer different sizes 
fnuts used on a chassis. No two nuts seem to be the same 
tie at present, and the spanner one has in one’s hand is always 
just wrong, 





NEw Coacuwork. 

Since last year’s show there have been great strides made both 
in the construction and finish of coachwork. Very attractive 
and striking two-colour schemes have been achieved, and 
bodies with pleasing lines are now the rule rather than the 
exception. I do not consider that coachwork has kept pace 
with chassis construction, however, but it is certainly steadily 
improving along the right lines, i.e., lightness and attractive 
appearance combined with comfort and _ utility. 

Many are the difliculties which beset the coachbuilder. not 
the least of which is the whip of the chassis frame, which 
increases with its power-to-weight ratio and with the use of 
super-eflicient four-wheel brakes. Then again, he is limited 
in many cases in weight because the lighter the body the better 
and more economical is car performance. The new and popular 
types of closed bodywork, which are generally fabric covered, 
are of two kinds—the flexible or Weymann type which flexes 
with the frame, and the rigid type which is insulated from the 
These are two—successful in many cases—methods 
of making light bodies stand up to their work and do so without 
rattling. Light all-metal saloons with cellulose finish are 
also making headway, and will tend to increase with mass 
production ; they are apt, however, to be more weighty and 
less roomy than the fabric finish, but require less hand labour 
to make. 
combined with adjustaLle leg-room, seating rake, and arm 
rests gives the maximum of comfort. Windows which wind 
up and down are the rule, and generous sized doors which give 
ample access to both front and Interesting 
innovations are the varying forms of sliding and folding roofs 
which are making their appearance in the so-called * Sun- 
shine Saloons.” By this means the body can be rigid, and can 
be quickly opened or closed, while at the same time some of the 
advantages of an open car are obtainable, 


chassis. 


Pneumatic upholstery has come to stay, and this, 


rear seats. 


* * * * 

The trend of body work design is to be as low as possible, 
this often curtailing the size of the windows owing to the high 
waist-line. To overcome the consequent lack of ventilation, 
single pane wind screens which slide in vertical guides, and 
ventilators in roof and scuttle are being extensively used. In 
the opposite direction, a number of cars are fitted with fuot- 
rests heated by the exhaust. Two points are, to my mind, 
of paramount importance : the use of some form of 
unsplinterable glass throughout ; the other is a device for 
dipping headlights. The latter in one of its several forms is 
becoming more common and in a number of cars isa standard 
fitting. The special glass is almost without exception an 
expensive extra. The exclusion of rain is a point which so far 
has not been cared for as it should. At present the only way 
to exclude rain is to close all windows and ventilators tight. 
This keeps out the rain, it is true, but the atmosphere becomes 
unbearable in a short time, and the steamy moisture quickly 
formed prevents one seeing through the windows. Seating 
is generally low, and tools which were too often underneath 
the passengers’ seats are now generally accommodated in 
boxes let into or below the running boards. <A neat device of 
a stream-lined and detachable tool box between the front 
dumb irons has been brought out ; this is particularly accessible 
and does not break the clean line of the running board. Flexible 
steering wheels which prevent the driver's arms being jarred 
by road shocks are now to be had, which, combined with the 
medium pressure balloon tyre now so widely used, greatly 
reduce jolting and fatigue to both driver and passengers, 
NOVELTIES AT OLYMPIA, 

It is impossible to give details of even a fraction of the types 
and makes which are being shown. ‘There are in all one 
hundred stands showing different cars and of this number it 
is gratifying to note that forty-five are British. Next comes 
France with twenty-one and America runs her close with 
seventeen. Two German and two Austrian makes are shown. 
A new and noteworthy exhibit is a range of Mercédés cars 
shown by the British Mereédés Company. There are six 
models from a 16/50 2 litre to a Grand Prix sports rated at 
36/220 h.p. Four of these are fitted with super- 
chargers, and the maximum speeds given for the different 
chassis range from 55 to 110/125 m.p.h., the large chassis price 
being £2,000. It must be remembered that while the super- 
charger is in use it is somewhat noisy, but that normally it is 
seldom required and the car runs quietly and swiftly without 


one is 


models 
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in its 

handiest form 
Each cigar in its own carton. 
Of all tobacconists. 


| The famous cigar rr CORONA CORONA * 


for MOTORISTS, travellers and sportsmen 
















‘ONES’ 


Convenient for 
PACKING 
and the 


POCKET. 


Every cigar perfect 
and untouched. 





: Owing to the success of this packing 
Partagas 


sare now also obtai nabi » ir ‘ th : $ F 
: Coronas and Petit Coronas and Nenry Clay Coronas: 
> Chi Cas. e 


————_ ——__> 




















.# H. GIL ody * at 


Coach builders, 
23 Chilworth Street, 34 Craven Road, 


Ilead Office and orks, Showrooms, 


PADDINGTON, W.2 


Stand NUMBER 53, Olympia, 
Oct. 13th—22nd, 


Before purchasing a new car let us show you 
the latest designs in coachwork and quote you 


for the body—or the car complete. 


ANY MAKE OF CAR SUPPLIED 


We have been 
specialize only in the highest-grade work. The 


established over 35 years, and 


reasonableness of our charges is due to the 
low overhead expenses of our establishment, 
resulting in consequent low estimates to prospec- 
tive purchasers of our work. 





YOUR CAR TAKEN IN PART EXCHANGE 
Repairs and Overhauls a Speciality 





Telephone: Paddington 7105-6-7 














Everything that is New in Motoring 


—all the new cars and arcessories for 1928— 
may now be seen at the Moier Exhibition, Olympia. 


This wonderful display will be de scribed 
and illustrated, analysed and criticised in 


Ghe- ) = 
on 





SPECIAL 
Everyone who visits Olympia and all who ire think 
of buying new cars should get cop of the 
informative issues 
GUIDE TO THE SHOW 
NOW ON SALE. 
This meme number gives advance } detail of all car | coa 
work exhibits at Olympia, with plans showing positions of ands, 
and a price classific ation of cars for the guidance of prospec 
buyers. The Paris Show is also reviewed. 
Olympia Show Report 


OUT ON OCTOBER 21. 
This issue will contain a complete account Ve NY 


of the Automobile Exhibition, lavishly illus 









trated, and describing the Chassis, Car, \\ 
Coach a . and Accessory exhibits. A tren ‘% 


chant survey of the trend of motor cat 
design for 1928 ap also be in 
cluded. Invaluable as a work of 
reference. 

Obtainable of all Newsagents 
and Bookstalls, also at 
Stand 182, Clympia. 
Owing to the great demand, the 
Report Number should be ordered 
in advance. 

ILIFFE & SONS LTD., 
Dorset House, Tudor Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


























TWO REALLY GOOD THINGS: : One thumb only to blow horn & signal 


THE EURAL 


; 


In Bakelite 
15 / 6. 


In Nickel Plate 
25, “« 














’Phone: Kensington 8487. 





Without Stop Sign 


£3. 


With Stop Sign 
i 
1 


2.0. 


EURAL PATENTS LIMITED, 
1/3, Queensberry Mews East, 
Harrington Rd., London, S.W. 7. 


‘HORN OPERATOR, ; THE COMBINED OPER. ATOR & DIRECTION INDICATOR. 











’Grams: Eurapat, Southkens, Ldn. 
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stand only minor 


Phantom of la 


it. A visit to the Rolls-Royce 
alterations to the New ’ 
shock absorbers, a new petrol tank with a reserve, and a dash 
ects hot ure 


is the sarme, and the 20 


t vear. livdraulic 


Jamp which lights up when the engine too 


almost the only change SS. 
h.p 


sells 


The price 
model has now four wheel brakes fitted as standard ond 
at £1,185. 

* * x x 


The Talbot Company are relying sclely en theii 


issis costing £32 


14/45 h.p. model with the ch 





new light six Darracq with overhead valves as well as 


six and a four cylinder. 


a £0 hh.p. 
The Lambda Lancia stand will prove 
because of a mecdel called 
the 


This is a specially stream-lined saloon to seat three 


an attraction to many in 
the “ Airway Saloon” 


particulay 


mounted on standard 16° h.p. 
chassis. 
not more, and is finished in bright red and cream. Pneumatic 
cushions are fitted and all metal parts including the radiator 
are finished in cream. Its fittings are unique and include a 
wireless set, a lunch basket, an electric fan, a searchlight on 


the roof, an altimeter, an air speed indicator, yradient meter, 


The price is £945, of which the body and extras 
£350. 

A distinct novelty is found in the new six-cylinder Lea- 
Francis. 
run”? the engine 
This ** free wheel” has several advantages 


and compass. 
cost approximately 


A device in the gear box enables the car to * over- 


when the accelerator pedal is released. 
it saves petrol 
and, except for stopping or reversing, obviates the use of the 
clutch to a great cxtent. It is not 
to change gears, and the usual shock and noise when the engine 


necessary to de-clutch 
ceases to propel the car and is driven by it is done away with. 
This free-wheel gear can be put out of action at will by a lever 


from the driver's seat. The device should save the engine 


g 
and transmission much of the normal wear and tear. The 
touring car with free wheel costs £450. Lea-Francis also 


show an interesting 12 h.p. four-cylinder car fitted with a 
supercharger. The speed attainable is given at 85 m.p.h., 
and chassis price £450. 

* * * uk 


car has 


As to the productions of Mr. W. R. Morris, his new 
It is to be a six-cylinder, 
the 30 
] 


values at which it will compete with any 


been the cause of much speculation. 
I understand, priced at 4251 for 


ight 


for chassis and £3: 


the coupé ; 


six in the market. Mr. Morris's new Wolseley “ straight- 
eight’ will be another feature of the show. Another 
newcomer is the 20/60 six-cylinder Vauxhall, for the 


production of which the manufacturers have completely re- 
organized their works. ‘The chassis at £375 seems to be a most 
attractive proposition, and I believe that the makers have so 
much confidence in it that an almost immediate productien 
on a large scale is assured to the public. 

* * *# ok 


] 


To turn to.a different type of engine, we have three six- 


cylinder sleeve-valve models exhibited by the Minerva Com- 
pany. Of these the 12 the 52 h.p. 
and both are very up-to-date, and the small model in particular, 
which with an 
is certainly one of the best investments of the year. 


é : 
18 and chassis are new, 


attractive fabric saloon costs only £485, 
The 
large chassis is by no means dear at £850, and is capable of a 
very fine performance. Quite one of the most popular makes 
now sold is the Austin, the 12 h.p. and the little * Austin 
seven.” Comment unne 
both of them The price of the 


is reduced by £15 to £135, and at the price is the best value 


about these two cars is 


essary as 
* sell themselves.” ‘baby ” 
in the world for those who want a small but reliable and speedy 
runabout. In addition to the 
23 h.p. six-cylinder end the four-cylinder which 
are suited for large 


models there « 
20, both of 


these two tre 


‘** family saloons.” 

* * « * 

A light six of 17 h.p. has been added to the Fiat range of 
models for 1928. 12, 15/20, 20/30, 
and 40 h.p. models as well, so that all requirements have been 
adequately catered for. There 
the new six, but it will doubtless carry on the tradition fer 


There are already the 9, 
is nothing noticeable about 


teliability and long service which Fiat cars have enjoyed for 
A feature of the Fiat car is the fact that the chassis 
run in the company’s track before coming to this 
country. A new four-cylinder car making its first appearance 
is the 14/40 h.p. Bean, on which the radiator has been altered 
tonsiderably from its predecessors, and the engine itself has 
some novel features which single it out for what’ must of 


80 long. 


are on 





only a brief 
cd} 


description. The internal lubri- 


cat ion Is 


achievea by a gear-driven pump which works at a 
pressure of 40 Ib per sq. incl The suction side of this is 
protected by a guuve, and excessi pl ire is regulated by a 
ball-tvpe relief valve. TI re no internal oil pipes in the 
engine whatsoever. Wihil the engine hes a detachable 
head the valves are side by de, the inlet Ives being masked 
end fi nig a h uv verti bitt Div Nill ia\ unusual 
lrives. both the distributor and dynamo being driven by spiral 
years. The timing cover with dynamo and distributor can be 
removed without disturbing the camshaft—whi is driven 
by the crankshaft by helical spur gears—all the gearing being 
oil-fed directly on to the teeth under pressure by an external 
Py e. The whole chassis, which i ip to date in design, is of the 
sturdy construction which has always been a feature of the 
Sean car, 

* * * x 
Five Sunbeam models are shown: most of these will 
be familiar to the reader and there is no alteration in them or 


. . ’ ° , » ow , 
in their prices. The models are 16, 20, 25, 30, and 25 h.p., the 


chassis prices ranging from £425 to £956. It is worthy of note 
that three of these are six-cylinder engines and the remaining 


The 12 h.p. Alvis, 


suecesses on the track, is remaining unchanged for the 


two of eight eyvlinders. Whi h hi Ss had su 


many 
1928 programme. The equipment on complete cars, however, 


is being improved and augmented. Like so other 


energetic firms, the Alvis have 
with a light 14 h.p. six-cylinder chassis, in two grades 


many 
responde d to public demand 
touring 
and sports—the latter having a guaranteed speed of 80 m.p.h. 
and costing £550. The engine is particularly accessible and each 
is that 
isket is not used to make the cylinder-head water-joint, 


cylinder barrel is separate. Another unusual feature 


the gi 
2s is the usual practice. The Alvista fully flexible coachwork 


in 


construction. 


' 


must be noted as it is quite unusual in its 
brief, the 


chassis frame, 


floor members of the body are integ with the 





the weight of seats and passengers being carried 


on the chassis with suitable insulation from vibration. The 
upper b dy frame flexes ¢ venly to the movement of the chassis. 
By carrying the weight of the passengers separately to the 
framing of the coachwork, the framing can be exce ptionally 


light and is freed from many of the usual stresses. 


« « * x 

Bentiey motors have a new 4+} litre car in addition to the 3 
and 6 litre models which are now so well known. This new 
member of the family recently won a 24 hours’ endurance test 


in France. Anyone who has driven a Wiilys-Knight sleeve 


valve engine of recent date will welcome the new 20°7 Falcon- 


Knight, which setls at £365. This is a six-cvlin r with an 





er C2 


extremely quiet engine, which does its work easily and with no 
fuss. It is a fine top-gear car in trafiie which accelerates well 





which of jill on 


Add to this a roomy and extremely comfortable bods 


and seems capable tackling any top gear. 


with all 
| 


necessary fittings, and no noise or rattle. and you have a 
first-rate ear. There is something about a sleeve-valve six 
which has to be tried to be appreciated at its true lue, 

+. % * * 
TyRES AND ACCESSORIES, 

Tyre trouble is really a thing of the past in almost all cases 
where the correct size of tyre for the weight of the car has been 
fitted. Better construction with more lasting materials 
better chassis suspension, and above all better braking is the 
reason for this In choosing tvre from many presumably 
equally good makes, one should be selected which gives a wide 
area of contact surface to the road in order to minimize the 


risk of skidding. 


Accessories have improved, as is natural, and there has been 


considerable success in jacking systems, head-lamp = con- 
SO 


struction, dipping, and lighting. far. however, no really 
satisfactory means has been arrived at for windscreen wiping. 
Bat t« ry 


construction is improving but is not yet perfect, but electrical 


are mi wipers, but all have their faults. 





There 


units of all kinds have become much more reliable. Devices 
eflicient filters all kinds, 
ing, and internal fittings have reached a 


for keeping an engine warm, of 


untarnishable plat 
high standard. A notable success has been achieved in the 
composition and method of applying of cellulose colours. 
These can now efficiently 


shades, 


be obtained in any required 


PELUAM COCHRANE, 
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>TUDINGION’ 

Hand-Tailored 

GoATs 
for 


STYLE, 
WARMTH, 


and 


SERVICE, 


thus providing a_ lasting 

pleasure to the wearer and 

a continuous advertisement 
for the Makers. 


Change over to 





Ready-for-Service or 


Made to Order. 


6 guineas to 12. 





AGENTS IN MOST 
TOWNS. 


‘z AAV FeaAre Pat 
Wat WL IN Si, 
J LIBETTER CLOT 
51.CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET. W. 
67-69, CHANCERY LANE. HOLBORN. WC. 
Bl GRACECHURCH STREET E.C 

ABBEY HOUSE, VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON. S.W.1. 
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4 When the road surface is wet and greasy—something more than ordinary 

careful driving is required to prevent motoring accidents. It is vitally 

necessaty that your car should be running on tyres that bite through the 

surface grease and grip the road. The Dunlop Triple Stud Buttressed 

Tread has been designed specially to minimise the possibility of skid. You 
can feel confident on any surface when you ride on 


DUNLOP 


TRIPLE STUD CORDS 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. aHEY GRip 
Fort Dunlop, BIRMINGHAM AND HOLS 
Branches throughout the World aniE ROADS 
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Two favouring conditions work in the interest of the 
British manufacturer sell his 
in the United States. First, Americans of the 
classes are proud at heart tha 
Back a few 


our laws are based on vour laws : 


? ? , 
who secks to cOOUs 


dominating 
t they sprang from British 


sources. hundred years our ancestry joins 


yours 5 out language, 


our literature, our moral code. our pride of race. our 


traditions—all of these we share. Minor surface irrita- 


tions have not shaken our underlying affection for the 
British. Sentiment |: 
British goods enjoy 


rgely determines buying. Second, 


‘ 


an enviable reputation for quality. 


Thev are not always best. by any means, but in most 


eases British-made articles have created an impression of 
good quality, good workmanship, and good service. Add 
to this the innate American love for a | 
and you have 
battle 


The chief obstacle is 1 


ioreign trade mark, 


a public acceptance that means that the 


is half-won before it begins. 
and in certain cases it 


Within a 


handkerchiefs was 


i¢@ tarill, 
has turned out to be insurmountable. 
English 
unsuccessful in 
America, } 


few 


years an manufacturer of 


establishing a profitable business in 
because he could not overcome the handicap 
Goods of American manufacture, 


Thiti¢ h lower that 


ould not meet the comp tition. 


of the import duty. 
of equal quality, were sold at 
the English handkerchiefs 


Other 
transferring manufacturc 


price Ss so 
l 

British products have successfully captured the 
market, by g 
including Rolls-Royce Motors. 


Soap, and many more, 


to this country, 
and C, Ginger Ale, Pears’ 
but this doe s not solve the problem 
of English labour. 


riff wall would not 


of providing an outlet for the products 


It is generally believed that the ta 


+ . . o e 
Selling British Goods—in America 
gl nti. tied oe og s hs f Messrs. Doubledsy greatly hamper the success of quality merchandise in 


those lines in which British excellence is outstanding— 
for instance, leather goods, sports clothing, fine cottons, 
silverware, and china. Americans of ample means want 


these articles and will willingly pay higher prices for them, 
Tr, ae ae : 1 } : 
To gain this American market I! require, as 4 promin- 


id, the adoption of modern 


} i 


ent Englishman has recently sa 
tisii o¢ must be done, for that 


Ady 


‘ ee : 
is the American way; indeed there is ne 


inethods of s« Hing. 
! » other way to 
seek out buye rs ina popul ition of 110.600.000, scattered 
d 1,500 miles wide. The 
fox thi purpose should 


CS where logical buvers will see it. 


over a land 3.000 miles long a: 


i Te : mm ° 
aavertising must be sullicient 


appear in those pla 


) H ° } 1 

Plans Jor seiing and distributing should be pore perly 
co-ordinated with the advertising. And the final ingredi- 
ent in the forn ula should be persistence Steadiastness 


is a pronounced trait of Englishmen, but too often their 
advertising in America has faltered before the race was 
mind that the size of the 


market in America in numbers and in extent requires 


won. It must be borne in 


1 


time for its winning, but the stake is larg 


enough to 
justify the cost. 

The best proof that it can be done profitably is the fact 
that it is being done on behalf of numerous English and 
Wedg wood pottery, 
Anderson ginghams, Lipton’s tea, Le 
and Crosse and Blackwell's 


occur to me off-hand as examples. 


French products. Haviland china 
a and Perrin’s sauce, 
preserves are names that 
Those who 
earnestly desire closer trade relations between t!] two 
will not be deferred 


fixed in other channels. 


countries hope that the movement 


until the trade has beconx 


Wii ds 











If economy is your first con- 
sideration, here you have a 
tyre which will reduce your 
motoring costs. If comfort and 
efficiency are your chief require- 













ments, a short run on Palmers 
will quickly convince you that they are 
scientifically built to absorb road shocks, 
and their continued use will satisfy you 
that they are absolutely safe, perfect 
non-skids and wonderfully durable. 














PALMER TYRE LTD., 


503 


100/106 CANNON 





THEY MARK THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF TYRE DEVELOPMENT 
WHICH HUMAN INGENUITY AND EXPERIENCE CAN CONCEIVE. 


ST., LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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AU ff T Il IN See Car Mart first | = 
ral 
( bel 
for your & . 
FIJPREM ACY cat 
J N LE (am\ in 
anc 
NOW EXTENDS . 
=X TENDS 
A is a 
=u is d 
TO PRICE 
as 1 
whe 
Famous throughout the world for its the 
irreproachable quality and perform- P , , whi 
ance, the Austin now offers un- Earliest Deliveries 
approachable value. Economies re- 
sulting from ever-increasing production Car Mart, as large distributors of Austin 
have been passed on to the public in cars, are able to give the very earliest a 
the f Ff ah aes ro deliveries ; and have always in their many quit 
© Form Of impor — Pee es Showrooms a large and varied range of the rise | 
throughout the Austin range. To-day latest models to choose from. Their long ig 
you can buy an Austin at a sub- experience of Austin cars enables them to : u 
eettl : ith th nas f demonstrate every point of interest, and in rol 
stan - saving, with the certainty . addition, both -efore and after purchase they cent. 
the high re-sale value that Austin offer the most comprehensive Service, the the 
excellence always commands. principal items of which are given below. Stoel 
Railv 
If you find the Austin stand at Olympia too For a new AUSTIN, the -_ 
ye naa that a nap 3 “a and fullest allowance is made 4. 
chassts can be seen al our London 1owrooms, ° iegie 
479-483 Oxford Street. You are cordially invited for your present car in a 
to make use of our private car service which will PA RT EX C H A N G E furth 
run to and from Olympia throughout the Show. —_ 
Please ask for a service time-table. Most generous scheme of 
DEF The 
See the full Austin range at Olympia ERRED PAYMENTS Amer 
. deal 
y FINEST AFTER-SALE SERVICE Ameri 
ht j oO MAL depres 
In ster 
JS TA NI ©) “Fr At Anglo 
. Britis] 
P Olympia With 
a Car Mart basis 
representative is - ewe 
in attendance daily deprec 
on the Austin Stand No. 94 coal 
the pre 
4 subs 
LONGBRIDGE that it 
WORKS Improv 
BIRMINGHAM ifthe 1 
LONDON SHOWROOMS : Te 
479-483 Oxford Street, W.1 (Near Marble Arch). af ol 
Secure your copy of the AUSTIN MAGAZINE. isked | 
{ al! Bookstalls, Bookshops and Newsagents, 112 pages, lavishly LONDON’S LARGEST CAR DEALERS blast, 
illustrated. 4d. rebuild: 
SATA IS 46-50 PARK LANE, W.1 297/9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1 two yes 
NEW PRICES: { Grosvenor 3311 Museum 2000 ‘aay 
7 h.p. models 12 h.p. models 20 h.p. models | Garage & Service Station ~ bee 
om pe fem | BALDERTON STREET, W.1 (opposite Selfridges) fy 
—~ | Associated Compan rebuilt 
& 1 35 £255 £425 : GORDON WATNEY &CO. LTD., 31 BROOK ST., W.1 tadure | 
16 bp. “Light Six” (Delivery March, 1928) from £355 || = ee 
—_—- | : A sur 
= — ng ae Ne = ————— Position 
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(Continued from page 624.) 

of the welfare of all sections of the community or do not 
recognize the desirability of the standards of living being 
raised in all ranks. What, however, the economists 
believe is that the first essential is for a growth in the 
national wealth fund as a whole, and they know that this 
cannot be accomplished until all are pulling their weight 
in the boat, and they know further that real national 
and social unity, harmony, and happiness can only come 
along these lines. The present system of vote-catching 
by prostituting our national finances to political exigencies 
is as demoralizing to the morale of the community as it 
js disastrous to the national finances themselves. More- 
over, I believe that these fundamental truths, unweleome 
as they may be, are not unperceived by the nation as a 
whole, and the statesman who has the courage to proclaim 
them and to act upon them would probably find that so 
far from meeting with opposition he would gain support ; 
while of the beneficial results there can be no question. 
Artucr W, Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Tue FirMNESS OF MARKETS. 
Tur investment sections of the Stock Exchange have again 
been firm in tone, monetary fears being lessened by the 
quite remarkable strength of the American exchange. The 
rise in the exchange has put the pound sterling at a premium, 
as compared with American currency, for the first time since 
the early months of the War, but the unseasonal character 
of the rise causes it to be treated with a little reserve. In 
the gilt-edged market the Conversion Loan has recovered 
further and there has been a strong demand for the five per 
cent. War Loan and for the National War Bonds, owing to 
the diminishing supply of Government securities from the 
dividends on which Income Tax is not deducted at the source. 
Stock also appears to be in short supply in the case of Home 
Railway Debentures and Preferences, whose prices have 
improved appreciably. Strong support, too, continues for 
sme industrial shares where market talk holds out promise 
of higher profits, while other departments remain quite 
neglected. The Celanese debenture issue was a tremendous 
success, but the shares afterwards fell away; rubber shares 
remain dispirited, oils are under the influence of reports of a 
further reduction in petrol prices in this country, while the 
nining share markets show very little animation, 

* * * * 

ANGLO-SoutTn AMERICAN BANK. 

The chief feature of the accounts of the Angio-South 
American Bank this year is the decision of the directors to 
deal with the valuation of the capital employed in South 
America and other countries. This capital, owitg to the 
depreciation of foreign currencies, showed a decline in value 
in sterling, and hitherto footnotes to the balance sheets of the 
Anglo-South American Bank itself and its chief auxiliary, the 
British Bank of South America, have indicated as much. 
With the stabilization of Argentine currency upon a gold 
basis and the prospect of the return to gold standard principles 
by Brazil, the directors have decided to use £800,000 from the 
rserve of the Anglo-South American Bank to write off this 
depreciation, which they have done by writing down the 
book value of the shares held of the British Bank of South 
America. The balance sheet itself shows a strong position, 
the proportion of liquid assets being high, and the bank holds 
’ substantial amount of British Government securities, so 
that it is in an excellent position to take advantage of any 
provement in South American affairs. Since the publication 
ifthe report the price of the shares has risen, 

* * * * 

REBUILDING THE BANK. 

Ten years is a long period to be occupied in the rebuilding 
of bank premises, but from the reply given to a question 
sked by Mr. E. M. Rodocanachi at last week's half-yearly 
lourt of the Bank of England, it is evident that from first 
last very little short of that time will be required for the 
building of the Bank of England. It must now be fully 
two years since the work was commenced, and it appears that 
‘proximately another eight years will clapse before com- 
pletion. At the same time, it cannot be said that any surprise 
tas been occasioned to those who have followed the plan of 
teonstruction, for, without any disrespect to other existing 
tructures, it is evident that the Bank of England is to be 
tbuilt on lines calculated to stand the shocks of ages and to 
tadure not merely for years but for some few centuries. 

* * * * 

Tue RvuBBER OUTLOOK. 
A summary of Mr. Eric Miiler’s important review of the 
sition of the rubber industry, at the annual meeting of 
trisons & Crosfield on Tuesday, is given on another page. 
Es Eis 





Insurance 
ANNUITIES. 

LirE annuities are in many ways the converse of life 
assurance. In the latter we usually pay part of our 
annual income in order to secure a capital sum at some 
later date. . For immediate life annuities we part with a 
‘apital sum to secure a regular income so long as we live. 
By means of life policies we, in some sense, bet that we 
shall dic soon; when we buy an annuity we are bettir 
that we shall live long. ‘ 

A group of annuitants ean, between them, spend the 
whole of their capital, and the whole of the interest upon 
it, during their own life-time, but an individual annuitant 
may part with his capital and not survive long enough 
to receive even one annuity payment. On the other hand 
he may live long and prove to have made a most advan- 
tageous bargain. 

Another contrast between life assurance and annuities 
is that the concessions in regard to Income Tax and Super 
Tax that are allowed in connexion with life assurance 
help to make a life policy an amazingly profitable invest- 
ment. Annuities, however, are liable to Income Tax, 
which really means that the tax is levied upon a man’s 
capital as well as upon the interest that it earns. This 
tends to make an annuity somewhat unsatisfactory, 
considered merely from the point of view of the return 
which it yields. This, however, is by no means the only 
consideration. A man of 65 can obtain 114 per cent. per 
annum upon his capital, and a woman of the same age 
over 10 per cent., with the certainty that this income 
will be paid punctually so long as they live, consequently 
an annuity may be a most beneficial arrangement for 
those whose present income is inad¢ quate for their needs, 
and who have no dependants for whom it is necessary 
to provide. Naturally, the rate of annuity increases with 
age, and the rates are higher for men than for women, 
since experience shows that female annuitants live much 
longer than men of the same age. 

Frequently, two or more lives are concerned, in which 
case it is often advisable to use part, or even the whole, of 
the available capital to purchase an annuity that will 
continue so long as either of two people is living. For 
example, a man aged 70 and a wife aged 65 could devote 
£3,000 to the purchase of an annuity of £255, payable 
in half-yearly instalments of £127 10s., which would 
continue so long as either lived. On the other hand, they 
could buy three annuities of £100 each for the same capital 
sum. This would give an income of £300 a year, pay able 
half-yearly while both were living, and £200 a year for 
the survivor. Since the expenses for two people are 
normally greater than for one, this arrangement of taking 
one annuity on the two lives, and one on each of the single 
lives, is frequently the more satisfactory plan. 

Nobody quite likes the idea of parting with capital, and 
possibly in one sense losing the whole or the greater portion 
of it if death occurs before the annuity has been enjoyed 
for any appreciable time. This difficulty can be overcome 
by arranging, in one way or another, that part of the 
capital shall be returned in the event of early death, or 
that the annuity shall be paid as a certainty to someone 
or other for a specified number of years, while continuing 
for the whole life-time of the annuitant should he or she 
survive the specified period. Methods of this kind greatly 
lessen the amount of the annuity payable, and thus tend to 
defeat the purpose for which the annuity is purchased. 
Consequently it is only in exceptional circumstances that 
a plan of this kind is to be advised. 

People in somewhat impaired health may desire to 
have the advantage of the increased income which an 
annuity gives, but being perhaps doubtful about their 
prospects of a long life hesitate to use their capital in 
this way. Many life offices are ready to meet such cases 
as these. If a medical examination shows the life to be 
impaired to an extent that is likely to shorten its duration, 
a higher rate of annuity than the normal will be given. 
In this case the annuitant can be satisfied that he will 
make as good a bargain as a thoroughly healthy man at 
an older age would make by buying an annuity. 

WILLIAM SCHOOLING, 
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HERE ARE A FEW OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS 
FROM OUR AUTUMN LIST 


ee 


The CORRESPONDENCE 
OF HENRY CRABB 
ROBINSON WITH THE 
WORDSWORTH CIRCLE 
Edited by EDITH J. MORLEY, 
Two volumes. 42/- net. 
THE CORRIDORS OF 
TIME 


Vol. I1[. Peasants and Potters. 5/- net. 


RASSELAS: Prince of 
Abissinia 
3y SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
Edited by R. W. CHAPMAN. 


Also a limited edition on hand- 
made paper, 21/- net. 


7/6 net. 
INDIA TO-MORROW 
By “KELCUB DEKHTA AGE.” 
3/6 net. 


A short and brilliant presentation of 
the problems that confront the Royal 
Commission set up by the Government 
of India Act to enquire, during 1929, 
into the processes of Indian self- 
government. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
(1783-1917 
By S. E. MORISON. 

32/- net. 
[27th October. 


Two volumes. 


AND 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
1912-1921. 

Bound in Cloth, 21/- net; bound in half- 


morocco, 42/-. net; printed on India 
paper and bound in cloth, 25/- net. 


[3rd November, 
ND 


OXFORD 
Amen House 


UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


E.C, 4. 
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Illustrated : 


“ Darlings ” 


STAIiDARD 


Per compare with imported Havanas for 

QUALITY, WORKMANSHIP & AROMA. 

Pw \ a 
LIBERTY’ S TILO-LEUM 


A spectacular save 
during the Cup Tie 
Match at H'embley 





















LA MERIEL 
SCORES ! 


WINNING team enjoys a good 
public | So does a good cigar, 
and La Meriel is a good Cigar. 
Made from the finest Havana Tobaccos, 
encased in selected Sumatra wrappers 
La Meriel equals the best import d 
Havanas in re mae but peice. 


Try a few 3 every ood 
stocks Meriel! 


LA MERIEL 


DE LUXE 


The ONLY British Made Cigar that can 


MERIEL 


TWLLVE 
SIZES 





GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
AN 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free. 


OCTOBER. THE 7s. 6d. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 





SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


THE CHARACTERS OF THE 
NAPOLEON AND  WEL- OF INTERNATIONAL 
LINGTON COMPARED, By LABOUR LEGISLATION, 
ALGEeRNON CECIL. By G. A. Jounston 
THE >| THE INDIAN PRINCES AND 
THE, SOLUTION | OF | THE ‘DIA! ND 
EGYPTIAN PROBLEM. By F Ste REFORMS. By STancey 
the How Mr. = Justici _ 
MARSHALL, = wi VIEW OF LIFE. 
AGRICULTURE IN 1927, B ay Se eee 
=/. By i . : 
< “|THE TULY REVOLT IN 
a Ce eee. VIENNA. 
= THEMYSTERY a STRATEGY.) THEORIES OF CIVILISATION 
By Lieeut.-Cor. F. E. Warttos, By H. St. L. B. Moss j 
C.M.G, : ee 
EMPIRE DEFENCE. By Mayor 
MUSIC AND THE PLAIN MAN, sen. Sue ASTON, 
By Grorcre Sampson. KC B. 





SOME RECENT BOOKS, 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 














BOOKS AS FRIENDS 


A temporary friend has uses; but Friendship is one of 
the best things in this temporary world, and the Friend- 


ship of Books must be gained from books that are your 

own. Let us intestines you to works whose Friendship 

once obtained will last lifelong. Buy the right Books, 
Send for Catalogues 

J. & E.BUMPUS, Ltd 

, 350 Oxford St., London, W. i 


By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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ei Mii il Ready to-day 
| | LEAGUE OF NATIONS Per ack opt 


EIGHTH ASSEMBLY NEW STORIES of MURDER & MYSTERY 


The complete set of Daily Journals of the recent COMPILED BY 


Assembly are now available, twenty-one in all. 

tly Te CYNTHIA-ASQUITH 

‘ 2 — | SirJMBarrie — Edgar Wallace 

VERBATIM RECORDS |_| MrsBellocLowndes Elizabeth Bowen 
Nos. 1-11. |  WSomersetMaugham Arthur Machen 

z Price 3d. each. : Barry Pain LP Hartley 

2 Ln CONSTABLE & CO.. LTD : W B. Maxwell Oliver Onions 

Zl en ae ee ee Hugh Walpole Shane Leslie 

— : -| DH.Lawrence Lady Cynthia Asquith 

In one large handsome volume, uniform with “* The Ghost 


e > e 
Book” (also compiled by Lady _ ithia Asquith), and 
Sewa g e Pu url f ica t 10n containing a hitherto unpublished play by 


1 A Barrister-at- Law writes (name, etc., on application):— 
“Your sewage install moh: give entir tisfaction, I take everv 
, opport unity 4 of showing z recommending it to my friends. If you shonld 
1 to your clients, vou are welcome to do so th a 
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ye saat be aks ston Sane ay high ogee Palit ny it if you: - Import ant Books Just Published — 

d 
A Devonshire Solicitor writes :— QUEEN MARY: A-Life and Intimate Study 7s. 6d. » 

t “The plant which you supplied about two and a half years since ha Profscly Illustrated _ By Kathleen Woodward 
es ib be ‘quite free from genet gs mae Oe eae 1 Re Boone SPEECHES. 18s. nct. By the Earl f Oxford and Asc quith 
jant to various people interested in drainage work where no public sewer i THE TALE of a* TIMES” CORRESPONDENT 18s. nc 

“BOOKLET No. 14 POST FREE on application. ROBESPIERRE'S RISE AND i. By G. Leno 
a gee 

- TUKE & BELL, Ltd., Send Post Card for Autumn List No. 49 

¥ 27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., MUTCHINGOn 

a 

, LONDON. & Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row 
Works : LICHFIELD, Staffs. Zink 
lso Publishers of Hutchinson's Magezine, 1/- monthly 
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|| Ne°S 


Virginia Cigarettes 
— 10 for 8°” 20 for 1/4 


50 for 3/3 100 for 6/6 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 
(Cork of pure natural growth) 





Extra Quality Virginia 


La 164. 
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*) SECURITY | 
SERVICE 


AND 


SATISFACTORY 
RETURN 


“Sy 


a (e 
“ps wend 


bE 


ARE ASSURED BY INVESTMENT 
IN THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY 
| SECURITY, 
| pase se for 60 years the Society 


Never missed a dividend. 

Never failed to honour a withdrawal 
promptly and fully. 

Never lost a penny of the funds 
entrusted to it. 


SERVICE, 


because advances are 
to enable members 


houses or business premises 


SATISFACTORY RETURN, 


sc 


ade 
acquire 


ONLY 1 
to 


Qo 














because you will receive in 1928 a 
dividend of 6°, TAX FREE. 
Enquiries are welcome t “ r 
records are ‘ 
COUPON || | 
Please send me full d f as 
Society's ac a . ¢ | 
: | 
: H | 
EE ‘nite cna sedeamecanenadans 
ND: -eacnddsnnciendeintocaate 
H | 
: loz. | 
cgilaneatonieagunbeacamemenaaiaaa tied apacande-uneodanatei el s 20z. | 
IB 4ib. 
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Ghe MA ANAGGN ET | 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
81-83 HARROW_ ROAD, 
PADDINGTON GREEN, W. 2. 
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‘UNION-CASTLE 
LINE 


Royal Mail Service to 


SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 


Tours to South Africa 
at Reduced Return Fares 


by Mail Steamers sailing 9th December, 1927, 
13th and 20th January, 1928. 










Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, 5.W. 1. 














RY 


DO YOU 
want to feel cheerful? 
REMEMSER 
t helps like helping 
COD CAUSE. 
a good decd in a naughty world.” 
When bad weather makes you feel bad 

HELP THE LIFE-BOATS! 
Each year we need 


Nothing 
A 


. . 
So shines l 


1,000,000 
Five Shillings 
to provide and maintain the Service, 
Please send your 5'- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
And also remember the Lifc-boats in your 





Wiil. 


The Life-Boat Service is supportcd solely by voluntary contrib 3 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.As 
Hororery Treasurer. Secretary 


ROYAL NATIGNAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, . 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, Lendon, W.C. 2 
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quality is cloquently expressed in 


a pipe of GOLD BLOCK. 
aN 
-BLOGK 


FINE VIRGINIA 
CUT PLUG 
loz. Packet 1/4 


20z. Packet 2,8 
ilb. Tin 5/4 





one safety 


HERE is but one safety with 
one blade. That is the Rolls 
Razor. No packets of blades 
| to buy for this safety! One good 

| - blade, hollow ground from tested 
| 

| 


Critical appreciation of tobacco 


steel, but kept keen by automatic 

honing and stropping in its case. 
The Rolls Razor is the old “ cut- 
throat” turned into a safety—not 
| =f just a holder for stamped-out 
! 
} 




























wafer blades. Get this one safety 
that is so much better than all 
the others. 





Obtainable Everywhere. either: 
“Popular Mode!’’ 25! £. = 











"Imperial Medel’ 3 











| 
} VM ode te 
| *“Standerd Model”’ 30). 
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FOLLS RAZOR, LTD., CRICK 


The ONE- Blade Safety 











—?” SHIRTS 
UMASSSOFNS || GRINDELWALD 
are famous for the service they | , Bear Grand Hotel : 





, their lie — + ey laun- = HI} WELL-KNOWN ENGLISH SPORTING HOTEL. 

g Ss i r : i 
, a — “ . ae ead 3 |’ 200 Rooms, 60 Bathrooms, 3 Private Rinks. 
of designs you are certain to iin : All Winter Sports and Amusements. 


something to appeal to your taste. ; : 
e PP ) : |’. Terms, including afternoon tea and rinks, from 
LOOK FOR THE REGISTERED : ' 19 frs 


“LUVISCA” TAB ON EVERY GARMENT. 
Hotel Adler 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT. 
If any difficulty in obtaining, write COURTAULDS 
under same management—from 1 4frs. 


LTD. (Dept. 58M), 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London, E.C.1, for name of your nearest retailer : 
and descriptive booklet. = = asnnna : 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Te 
Series disc 


j " verti rhose e rceed 9 lines 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed § ; i ; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


line. j to ¢ 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


23°, for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
9 


ounts : 





APPEALS 





VER OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. Are you one ? 
Then help repair Smisby Church Tower, near 
Here Sir Walter is held to have 
seen and described Tournament Field in Jranhoe. 
Battlements in danger; other repairs. Estimate £170. 
Population under 350.—Rev. H. Marriott, Hon. C.P., 
Blackfordby, Burton-on-Trent, Vicar. 


Lé 


- 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 





V EMBERS Wanted for K.C.N.S. helping Waifs and 
4 Steays Society. No subscription—Apply Mrs. 
Waller, Stanley House, Halewood, Liverpool. 








TO LET 





FPVENANTS wanted for Islip Rectory, Oxford, during 
&r Reetor’s absence five winter months. Servants 
Three guineas weekly. 





left. 

FICTORTA, S.W. 1.—To Let unfurnished, suites or 
\ single rooms (1 furn.) for married couples or 
women of the professional ciass. Meals at moderate cost ; 
excellent cook; attendance optional. Gas-stoves with 
ring : ¢.1., bathrooms (geyser); "phone. Rents from 14s. 
weekly.—G., c.o. Box 647, L.P.E., 112 St. Martin's 
Lane, W.C, 2. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


COMMITTEE, 


YORNWALL EDUCATION 


PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL YOR BOYS 


Wanted, to begin duty as soon as possible, an 
ASSISTANT MASTER to teach general subjects in 
Junior forms, Games essential. Ability to play the 
piano will be a strong recommendation. 

Salary -in accordance with the Burnham 
for Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt 
«i a stamped addressed envelope) from the HEAaD- 
Master, County School for Boys, Penzance, to whom 
applications should be sent immediately, 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 
Uctober Sth, 1927. 


Award 





7 ’ OMEN'SEMPLOY MENT.”—A journal containing 

up-to-dateand reliable information on professions 
for women with details of new openings and oppor- 
tunitiesfortraining. Lists of vacant posts, recommended 
training schools and residential Clues and Hostels. 
Price, 3)d., post free. Published first and third Fridays. 
—Women'’s Employment Publisting Co., Ltd., 54 
Russell Square, W.C. 1. 





| Ha ag ED WNursery-Governess disengaged. 
4 L.L.A. Honows. Kindergarten. Piano.—Miss 
Lower Belgrave Road, Longton, Staffs. 


lake, 221 


|, altel 


The Governors of the Harpur Trust invite applications 
for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of Bedford School 
which will become vacant on April 3rd, 1928. 

Candidates under 45 years of age and Graduates in 
Honours at Oxford or Cambridge will be preferred, 

Salary £1,800 per annum, rising to £2,000. Tho 
School House adjoining the School Grounds is provided 
iree of rent, rates and taxes. 

‘The Head-Master may not receive Boarders, 

‘The present numbers in the School are: Day Boys 
602, Boarders 270. 

The Candidate appointed will be required to assume 
office at tho beginning of the Summer Term 1928, 

Candidates should send 45 printed copies of applica- 
tion and testimonials (which should not exceed 6) on 
or before November 22nd, 192°, to the Clerk of the 
Harpur Trust, Bedford, from whom any further informa- 
tion can be obtained. 

t is requested that no personal communication be 
address 
Saale 





TRUST, BEDFORD. 
BEDIORD scHOOL, 


i by Candidates to any member of the Governing 


By Order, 


7 &. D. HAY CURRIR, 
The Horpur Trust Office, Clerk of the Trust, 
Ledtord, 
October 10th, 1927. 





M URL Maids than employers !—Essex Reg., Ilford. 
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LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE 
KOEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, 
TON, W.14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss B. E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
toard of Education apply to the Secretary, 


COL- 
HOUSE, 
DEMONSTRA- 
W. KENSING- 


YRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Strect 
W Four Lectures will be delivered by Professor 
FOSTER WATSON, D.Litt., on “ EARLY SCHOLAR 
PUBLISHERS.” TuESpay, October Isth: “ The 


English William Caxton’’; WrDNESDAY, October 
19tn: “The Parisian Josse Bade’’; THURSDAY, 
October 20th: “The Venetian Aldus Manutius "5 
Fripay, October 2ist: “John Froben of Basle.” 


Lectures Free. Begin at 6 o'clock p.m. 





YTNHIVERSITY Or LONDON, 
A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE ORTHODOX 
CHURCH AND THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ” 
will be given (in English) by Mr. N. V. ARSENIEYV 
(Privat Docent in the University of Konigsherg) at 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2), on 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 
247TH, 257TH, and 26TH, at 5.30 p.m. At the VPirst Lecture 
the Chair will be taken by The Right Rev. Dr. Russell 
Wakefield, D.D., C.B.E. A Syllabus of the Course 
may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 





TNIVERSITY LONDON. 


A Lecture on “MILITARY FORCE AS AN 


or 


INSURANCE” will be given by Admiral SIR 
REGINALD CUSTANCE, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O., 
at THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY (Imperial Institute Road, South 


Kensington, $.W.7), on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2sth, 
it 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by General Sir 
Walter P. Braithwaite, K.C.B. (Adjutant-General). 
A Lecture on “THE ROLE OF THE ARMY IN 
IMPERIAL DEFENCE,” will be given by Lieut.- 
General SIR A. A. MONTGOMERY-MASSINGBERD, 
K.C.B., at KING’S COLLEGE (Strand, W.C. 2), 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2nd, at 5.50 p.m. 
Chair will be taken by General Sir George Milne, K.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., D.S.0. (Chief of Imperial General Staff). 
ADMISSION FREI WIifHOUT TICKET, 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rd., bedtord.—Principal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
Syrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


E.C. 2. 


ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, 


WORTH Pang 
THREE BRIDGES, SUSSE} 


EX 


Ls 


Nu 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL [fq 


GIKLS. 
(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A, 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., appy 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Kev. A. G. Slee 


Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4 
JARSONS MEAD, Ashtead, Surrey.—Sound educatig 

on individual lines by specialists ; riding, swimmige 

Liberal diet on New Health priuciples. 

M. 8S. Batchelg 





&e. 
Principals: Miss Elliston and Miss F. 





UEENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRg 


PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMEY, 


Delightfully situated. ll4acres. Fully equipped Sehy 
Buildings, Large staff. Easy access to Londoa 


Miss ETHEL M. TREW. 


— 


Head- Mistress : 





wt. HELEN’S, Cockermouth, Cumb. (near Keswick, 
ry Soarding Sch. for Girls. Unrivalled situaticg 
Entire charge if desired. Principal, Miss Wheeler, 





wt: HILARY'S, NORMANHURST COURT, SUSSEr 
’ —Country House School. Girls 12 to 15, 
miles from the sea. Genera) education, idiomatic Freng 
English, Music, Art. School Uertif. standard. Athletia 
Swimming, Riding. For Prospectus apply Principa, 


Sy 
wl 





frEYHE DOWNS SCHOOL, 
Boarding School on modern lincs for 100 girls aga 
10-18. Recognised by the Board of Education and ty 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing sou 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly 4ualifie 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin. Ha 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford 


\W ENT WORT AH; 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL TOR GIRL 
(College Road, Bournemouth). 
CHAIRMAN: Kev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D, 
Principal: Miss M. Davi, B.A. London 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acra 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance Scholarships, 
Prospectus from the Principal. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, LTD, 


SEAFORD, 


SUSSEX, 











\ ILTON ABBAS SCHOOL, Blandford, Dorset. 
a Removing May, 1928. Delightful country site. 
Nelson’s Hardy’s old school, Moderate fees.—Particu- 
lars HEAD-MASTER, 





FFIAUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination 

is held annually on the second Tuesday in June 
and following days for the award of five entrance Scholar- 
ships, value £40 per annum. Entry forms and all 
details from the HEAD-MASTER. 








OME SCHOOL,—Small boys and girls. Entire 
charge taken. Trained nurse. Modern education. 
Refs.—Mis3 Greenup, Baughurst, Basingstoke, Hants. 





Qi CasEx Highlands.—Honie School for a limited 
h number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Hightields, Crowborough, Sx. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





[>* WILLIAMS’ School, Dolgelley, N. Wales.— 
Endowed 1711. Boarding School for Girls, Head- 
Mistress: Miss E, C. Nightingale, M.A. 





NORTH BERWICK. 
[ UNARDARIGH Boarding School for Girls; Govern- 
ment inspection; preparation for examination ; 
golf; tennis; playing field.—Head-Mist 
MacTavish, LL.A, 


ress, Miss E, C, 





7 ASB SACS et eo BS 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress - - Miss A. H, Davigs, 


Extensive new buildings have recently been opened. 
Complete Prospectus and Photographs forwarded on 
application to the Head-Mistress. 

IGHFIELD, 


t Principal, 


School for Girls. 





OXHEY 
Miss 
Tele: 


LANE, 
WALLIS. Private 
* Watford 616.” 


WATFORD. 
Residential 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE SCHOOL, SWANAGE.— 
4 Boarding school for girls. Thorough education on 
modern lines. Individual attention. Tennis, net-ball, 
riding and swimming.—Principals: Miss Keys, M.A,, 


and Miss Nicholsou, L.R.A.M, 

I INDORES SCHOOL, WREST WOOD, BEXHILE- 
4 ON-SEA.—Kesidential school for Girls in beautiful 

grounds ; sound education ; good health superyisicn,— 








Principal: Miss L. A. Freeman, 
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PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


LOC TION. Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR 
4 teaches PUBLIC SPEAKING (Fluency and Sty 
VOICE CULTURE, BREATHING.—Studio, 401 Strand,W.C2 





Ss SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN tuitia 
by native Professors. Translations from or into any 

language.—Miss Barnes, 21 Westminster Palace Gardens, 

Victoria Street, S.W.1. Phone: Franklin 6035. 





JARISIAN School of French and Music. Dictioa, 
Piano, Solfege, Singing.—4 Adam Street, Portma 
Square, W. Tel.: Ambass. 9688, 








— 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





CHILD'S FUTURE. 

A child’s future is made or marred by its educs 
tion. Are you aware of the many excellent boarding 
schools in England with most of the advantage d 
Public School life at a moderate cost ? + Write or call fj 
gratis information from : 

Mr. N. W. Ross, M.A., B. és U.., 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. 8), 
43 Kingsway, London, W.C, 2, 
(Phone : gent 1146.) 
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te 





DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or onth 
P CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH 


MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., if 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 187 


NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTN 











Q@ CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
™ TUTORS for ALL EXAMS 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date know 
ledge of the Best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTBI 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to Al 






PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses @ 
trustworthy information. The age of the pupil, dista 
preferred, and rough idea of fees should be giv 


J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cann 





Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit 
Loudon, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 


lines 





Publishers of “* SCHOOLS,” the most complet 
j to Schools in existence, j 





Price, 2s. 6d., post free 








London, E.C.4. Tel: 5053 Central. 

WY CHOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable infor: n aol 

\ advice concerning the most suitable establishment 

will be given free of charge to parents stating the! 

requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 

preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messr man § 
Streely 
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